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I—THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


THE subject of this article is one that should be treated 
with exactness and simplicity as well as with sympathy and 
insight. Imagination, always a most efficient implement of 
criticism, must here be exercised under grave restraints. By 
common consent, whatever relates to a man’s religion must be 
regarded as especially sacred and touched with peculiar deli- 
cacy. If there is something churlish in disputing the existence 
of thoughts and qualities which charity would gladly allow 
and fancy delight to dwell upon, there is something offensive 
in making much religion of little. In fact, there is a felt 
irreverence in either error. Perhaps the world would be better 
if there were a less distinct line of demarcation between the 
secular and the sacred; if there were more conscience in refer- 
ence to things which average religionists treat as indifferent ; 
if general habits of opinion and judgment came to be as seri- 
ously scrutinized as the attitude of the mind and the disposition 
of the heart towards the Supreme Being. But when the area 
of religiousness, or of moral scruples, has been enlarged to the 
utmost, a special sacredness will still attach to Religion proper ; 
and so long as theology endures, there must always be, for 
those who do not absolutely reject it, a solemn penetrale of 
speculation and of more or less devotion— the innermost 
cloister of every thinking being. Into it we cannot follow 
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any. About it we may not speak at random. But in refer- 
ence to really great minds there must always be contemplative 
guesses as to their spiritual mood and constitution. Every 
glimpse of the interior temple in which such have thought 
and worshipped, however transiently or perfunctorily, must 
be prized. If their countenances shine when they come forth 
to the world, those who admire their work would not willingly 
lose a beam of the higher radiance which they have caught in 
this hallowed atmosphere. On the other hand, there would 
be a sort of profanity in mistaking the casual reflections of 
outer lights for the inner illumination of actual religious expe- 
rience ; and with Shakspeare we are bound in truth and good 
taste to be especially careful and reticent in any religious 
criticisms we may pass upon him, because his avocations were 
unfavourable, and because there is no evidence that religion 
expressly engaged any large share of his attention. 

So far as he was religious, it was owing to the impartial 
completeness of his nature, which never yet was convicted of 
a default. It is unlikely that he made religion an attentive 
personal pursuit, but irreligion must have been repulsive to 
him. Doubts must have been with him, not flippant and 
saucy amusements of the mind, but subjects of serious sub- 
jective meditation. Moreover, his faith, or at least his con- 
sciousness, was fully possessed of the great verities of reli- 
gion as it had been taught him, and as he had picked it up 
amid the controversies of the day. Yet further, when he 
had placed himself or his characters in the presence of great 
moral issues, he never came short of the Christian ideal either 
in extricating them or in illustrating the most spiritual truths 
of religion in the circumstances of their fall. But his religion, 
being quite without Puritanism, and existing alongside of con- 
siderable toleration of the lightest and least worthy traits of 
humanity, seldom rose, in the ordinary conjunctures of life, 
above the customary standard of agreeable, easy-going people. 
He did not think men and women very bad because they were 
not very good; and though he never laughed at religion or 
quite condoned absolute Bohemianism, he shewed unmistakable 
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sympathy for those whose habits were gay and free. Of his 
frequent indulgence in indecorous and sensual joking, nothing 
need be said, because the manners of the time chartered a great 
deal that would now be unpardonable, and because the subject 
is one that cannot be disposed of off-hand. It is enough to 
confess that in his leniency towards the more generous frailties 
of humanity, Shakspeare did not depart from the lax code by 
which the stage is usually governed. We shall see presently 
how, in one of the most carefully balanced of his plays, he 
evinces a profound anxiety to plumb the moral philosophy of 
self-indulgence. At this point we only desire to pledge our- 
selves not to draw undue inferences from the considerable 
extent to which religious ideas prevail in the plays. 
Shakspeare died commending his soul into the hands of God 
his Creator, and hoping and surely believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ his Saviour, to be made partaker of life 
everlasting. These are the words of his will, and they were 
undoubtedly sincere. His pages teem with proofs that the 
doctrines expressed in them had always been retained by him 
clearly, honestly and feelingly—more distinctly than they gene- 
rally remain in the minds of men occupied as he was—so dis- 
tinctly that he was impelled to place his most tragic situations 
in the light of Christian theory and morals, and even had 
mainly a theological purpose in some of his plays. But he usu- 
ally wrote as if religious truth need be only generally and 
generously operative in the smaller government of life, and 
were entitled to conspicuous and demonstrative rule only in 
cases where temptations or circumstances have disturbed the 
depths of the moral nature. He imbibed his religion rather 
than learnt it. He felt it rather than thought it out. Whether 
he had deliberately convinced himself of its tenets, we cannot 
tell. That he had entertained with interest fatalistic and ma- 
terialistic conceptions we know. With him, as with many, 
dogmas were rather things to play upon his mind, and to be 
played upon by it, with fine spiritual issues, than absolutely 
and rigidly outlined diagrams of fact, or the data of strictly 


defined spiritual conditions. 
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Yet in the total how ample and how free from deficiency is 
the poet’s range and command over those phenomena of com- 
mon life which fall within the religious domain! “ Make out 
your amplest catalogue of all the human faculties,” says Cole- 
ridge, “as reason or the moral law, the will, the feeling of the 
coincidence between the two, called the conscience, the under- 
standing or prudence, wit, fancy, imagination, judgment—and 
then of the objects on which these are to be employed, as the 
beauties, the terrors, the seeming caprices of nature, the realities 
and capabilities, that is the actual and the ideal of the human 
mind, conceived as an individual or as a social being, as in 
innocence or in guilt, in a play-paradise or in a war-field of 
temptation ;—and then compare with Shakspeare under each 
of these heads all or any of the writers in prose and verse that 
have ever lived! Who that is competent to judge doubts the 
result ?’ 

A dramatist is not bound to have any religion, any more 
than he is bound to have feelings or opinions. His characters 
must betray the right amount of religious susceptibility at the 
right times, or they will not be human or true ; but when this 
is secured, the ordinary dramatist has said his last word on 
religious subjects. The speech or silence of plays in gene- 
ral on religion is very like the speech or silence on religion 
of the majority of educated men and women. For weeks or 
months they may say nothing and think tittle on the subject, 
except in performing stated observances. Then comes an inci- 
dent of mortality or some gross declension, or an instance of 
coarse presumption in some one who insists on airing his 
profligacy or profanity before them, and they speak as freely 
and as soundly as those who more uniformly conduct their 
conversation in a religious strain. So the drama, usually reti- 
cent or indifferent, becomes chorus in some way to the deeds 
of its personages when they irresistibly provoke religious criti- 
cism, and such expressions as it then utters must be added to 
those of the characters in the natural course of development 
and action as making up the sum of the customary contribution 
of the stage to the religious element in literature. If it seems 
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vague and feeble and meagre, as it must to those who desire 
for religion a larger place in common human consciousness, we 
must remember the general weakness of religious influences in 
those familiar circles of life whose tone, if not the occur- 
rences taking place in them, the stage is expected to reflect. 
We must take into account the general assumption of society 
that religion is working but tamely in social life, in literature, 
in politics and in affairs. It must also be considered that the 
special prejudices of religionists of nearly all shades against 
theatrical representations have had a reflex influence in mak- 
ing them less religious than they would otherwise have become. 
One result of the foregoing circumstances has been the special 
addiction of the stage to rather course elements of jollity which 
disagreeably conflict with all religious associations. And, lastly, 
the avoidance of religion in the theatre is rendered more em- 
phatic by the fact, known to those who have observed the 
matter, though not to others, that it is the most serious inci- 
dents of the drama which most readily shock those who retain 
any prejudice of the religious kind against histrionic amuse- 
ments. Certain conventional pieties are accepted as allowable 
in a play, but if the religious feeling becomes intense—if a 
personage of the drama, for instance, is moved to earnest 
prayer—all the half-educated, seriously-disposed people in the 
audience begin to wince and shudder. There are no doubt 
very distinct boundaries beyond which the stage cannot appro- 
priately excite religious emotion ; but the prohibition is need- 
lessly enlarged by all the facts just mentioned, and they must 
be taken into account if the theatre is accused of unduly 
ignoring religion as an element in human affairs. 

A broader view will perhaps dispose us to believe that this 
fault is not peculiar to the stage, but has grown into every 
department of thought and action, in the last few centuries. 
If we look back at the Elizabethan drama we shall be struck 
with two things—the solidarity of religion and life, and the 
superiority of Shakspeare to his contemporaries in giving more 
emotional play to those religious ideas which, while univer- 
sally prevalent, were generally not intense. The solidarity 
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has since been disintegrated. In Roman Catholic countries, 
the tendency has been for the men to tail off into free thinking, 
and for secular literature to lose all flavour of orthodox reli- 
gious feeling. In Protestant countries, Puritanism, Methodism, 
or devout and saving earnestness in some other form, has made 
the phrases and frames of religion as far as possible the 
monopoly of those who are very deeply intent on the inner 
and higher life. Thus, both here and on the continent, there 
has been a sort of divorce between the spirit of the drama and 
other literature and the spirit of sincere religion which has 
never ceased to be active in real life. In the graver passages 
of Shakspeare, we have many hints of what our national litera- 
ture of imagination might have been if oneness and universal- 
ity of religious feeling had been perpetuated after the Refor- 
mation, and imbued at the same time by that event and its 
consequences with a somewhat more earnest religious sensi- 
bility than existed in purely Roman Catholic times. In other 
words, the religion of Shakspeare is very much what the reli- 
gion of all Englishmen of good life would have been, if the 
Church of England had continued for the whole nation what 
its formularies and authoritative literature assumed that it 
would be. 

In this observation we of course leave on one side all those 
passages in which the dramatist is merely throwing himself 
into the feelings of his characters. No rule need be laid down 
to distinguish between places in which he is dramatically 
depicting the religion of periods and persons, and others in 
which he i8 giving vent to his own religious opinions or emo- 
tions. They will be discriminated “upon instinct” by each 
thoughtful reader. An extreme case may be found in the 
speech (King John, iii. 1) in which Cardinal Pandulph casu- 
istically urges King Philip of France to break faith with 
England. The dramatic sincerity of it is perfect, although the 
argument is one with which Shakspeare could have no sym- 
pathy. Again, in matters less material and exciting at the 
time when he wrote, he successfully expressed religious senti- 
ments of earlier ages. Few passages, for instance, more con- 
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genially embody the highest feeling of crusading chivalry than 
the following in Richard II. (iv. 1): 


Many a time hath banished Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black Pagans, Turks, and Saracens ; 
And, toiled with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy ; and there, at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his Captain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 


In other cases the historico-dramatic spirit is allowed a 
little enlargement, or perhaps the text is barbed with some 
contemporary sting, as in the severe rebuke administered to 
the Archbishop of York by Prince John (Henry IV., Pt. 2, 
iv. 2), for “misusing the reverence of his place and employing 
the countenance and grace of Heaven, as a false favourite does 
his prince’s name in deeds dishonourable.” Scarcely more than 
once, except in mere jocosity, is there in Shakspeare any of 
that luscious perversion of sacred figures to sensuous uses, of 
which instances were not uncommon in his day and are very 
common in ours. The case which occurs to us is in As You 
Like It (iii. 4), where Rosalind says of Orlando to Celia: 
“His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread ;” 
and Celia rejoins: “A nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses not 
more religiously. The very ice of chastity is in” his kisses. This 
is too playful to be considered morbid, and indeed the pages 
of Shakspeare may be searched almost in vain for a repulsive 
fault in a vein approaching the religious. Almost, but not 
quite. In Love’s Labour's Lost, which Charles Lamb called 
the Comedy of Leisure, there suddenly presents itself in the 
midst of an uncontrollable profusion of the sickly humours 
that the young author intended to satirize, a passage which 
Coleridge did not condemn too strongly when he said that it 
soiled the page that retained it. What is worst is, that it-falls 
from the lips of a lady. It is that in which, in order to cure 
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his mocking habit, Rosaline condemns Biron to visit for a 
twelvemonth’s term 


the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
To force the pained impotent to smile ; 


or, as Biron himself says, in unfeigned horror, “to move wild 
laughter in the throat of death.” There is something irreli- 
gious in the very conception, and Coleridge and Warburton, 
in ready idolatry, were for striking the passage out as spurious. 
But the poet was certainly not thirty years old; his self- 
criticism, never very keen, had not even begun to sharpen ; 
he was probably determined to be artificial and whimsical 
even to the last word of the play; and it must be admitted 
that, though repugnant to right feeling, the lines have a 
nobility in their horrible grotesqueness which seems Shak- 
speare’s own. 

Such. were some rare excrescences of his humour in the 
region nearest to religion. There are still to notice passages 
in which he did but present with greater art and strength the 
common religion of the stage, before we arrive at those special 
fruits of his religious meditations which secure him in this, as 
in other respects, a place far above other dramatists. What 
is the common religion of the stage? In some respects it is 
better than many of the manifestations of religion which we 
see around us in real life. And when we say the religion of 
the stage, we should rather call it the religion of the theatre, 
for in this matter the known taste of the audience governs the 
spirit of the drama. The more closely the sympathies of play- 
goers are observed, the more they will be admired. Granted 
that audiences are not repelled by indelicacy so quickly as they 
might be. Perhaps there may even in that fact be a lesson of 
charity worth learning by persons of an exceptionally pure 
bias of mind ; but we will account it here a fault. It is the 
only one in the theatre's moral and religious standard. The 
religion of the theatre is more charitable, more universal, less 
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dogmatic, than the religion to be met with outside, and yet has 
as swift a sympathy as any other cast of religion for all that 
is beautiful in the externals and all that is beneficial and sub- 
lime in the leading conceptions of the prevailing faith. In 
Shakspeare’s plays, as in all good plays where the subject has 
to be touched, religion is exalted to be honoured by the ready 
plaudits of the crowd wherever it is promoting whatsoever is 
pure and lovely and peaceable, ameliorating the rigours of life, 
and informing the heart with generous and noble impulses. 
As readily is its semblance exposed to odium when, as in 
King John and Henry VIII, Rome rudely presumes and 
obtrudes itself into the seat of secular authority. These are 
the common-places of religion as seen from the footlights, and 
in this spirit must Shakspeare have written if he had been 
born on the stage. Even the Merchant of Venice, with its 
nice analysis of religious prejudice—its piquant illustrations 
of the Jews’ religion in its aspect towards Christians, and the 
Christians’ religion in its aspect towards Jews, and its marvel- 
tously mingled and finely balanced assemblage of all human 
feelings that bear on the moral problems of race and faith— 
excels only in the brilliancy of its execution and the wealth of 
its fancy the ordinary soundness and kindliness with which 
the theatre, when allowed fair play, invariably regards such 
issues. 

Another mood of Shakspeare’s genius as a playwright, in 
which the common feeling of the stage would suffice as the 
motive of his exuberant production, is that in which he ridi- 
cules hypocrisy and looks leniently on so much of social weak- 
ness and irregularity as must be classed under the name of 
dissipation. He never pretended to be what is called “a 
saint.” There can be no doubt that he expresses his own 
feeling, or at least a feeling which he thought it rational to 
allow and justify, when his Toby Belch insists upon cakes and 
ale, and that ginger shall be hot in the mouth, in spite of 
Malvolio’s virtue. Perhaps, indeed, there was a touch of con- 
sideration and justice towards sincere religionists when he 
made Maria say of this ‘same precisian, “The devil a puritan 
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he is, or anything constantly but a time-pleaser; an affectioned 
ass; the best persuaded of himself; so crammed, as he thinks, 
with excellences, that it is his ground of faith, that all that 
Jook on him love him.” But though Shakspeare vindicated 
Puritanism from being represented by Malvolio, he did not 
love it nor any form of extreme pietism, any more than it is 
loved by theatrical people in general. Henry VI. is not gene- 
rally considered to be of his writing, and undoubtedly the 
colours are laid on more coarsely than was Shakspeare’s wont, 
but there is nothing inconsistent with his feeling in the 
contempt shewn for that pathetically simple dévot in the silly 
sentences put into his mouth, and the utter weakness of his 
general conduct. 

On the gay side of Shakspeare’s sympathies we have not 
only Sir Toby Belch and his boon-companions, but the abun- 
dantly elaborated character of Falstaff. In the drawing of this 
character, however, there is a curious activity of the dramatist’s 
religious perceptions and associations—an activity more re- 
markable in such a connection than in any graver under- 
taking. Not only does Shakspeare to the last hold over Falstaff, 
spoiled darling of his wit, the rod of reprobation—as if he dare 
not sanction what yet he cannot for the life of him help enjoy- 
ing—but he significantly puts into Falstaff’s mouth a greater 
number of religious expressions than are employed by any 
other of his characters. In this there is truth to life and 
truth to the dramatist’s aim ; for somehow it is those who sin 
against light and knowledge who by the buoyancy of their 
debonair spirits make profligacy and profanity more acceptable 
to the common run of mankind than any other class of sinners. 
At the same time, we shall not err in deducing from it that 
Shakspeare, while not caring to rise above the code of his 
profession, was exercised in his mind, more than other drama- 
tists and actors, about the right and wrong of moral levity. 
He never gives up his belief in the reasonable innocency of a 
jolly life which means no harm. Seven years after creating 
Falstaff, he writes, “Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will 
do no hurt; it will wear the surplice of humility over the 
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black gown of a big heart ;” and never was the most easy- 
going doctrine of life put into a more plausible formula. But 
Falstaff’s career suggests (in the highway robbery scenes, for 
instance) that if we are to extend a merry charity to the lesser 
faults of such chartered libertines, we shall have to stretch 
it also over more grievous errors; and by and by, when the 
thoughts of Falstaff’s creator have accumulated and ripened, 
he makes us see, in that wonderful play, “ Measure for Mea- 
sure,” that the degree of license which a good man may allow 
to what are loosely considered generous frailties, is one of the 
most embarrassing of the questions which religion has to hand 
over to casuistry. Thus do we soon perceive that Shakspeare’s 
ethical genius cannot be limited by the usage and feeling of 
his craft. 

Perhaps itis not too fanciful to explain a degree of religious 
sensitiveness not common in the atmosphere in which he lived 
by the circumstances of his youth. He was not born in a 
theatre nor in Grub Street. He was not bred in Bohemia nor 
even in Cockaigne. His early life was spent in the gentle, 
decent scenes of an outwardly God-fearing country town, which 
he never ceased to love. He brought into the fever and gaiety 
and literary indifference of the capital, the freshness, the love 
of propriety, the “ English feeling” of a respectable provincial 
boyhood, and these characteristics were kept alive “in an age 
when the press” and the public were “chiefly occupied with 
practical and controversial divinity ””* by many of the passing 
events and discussions of Tudor England, for which so bright 
an intelligence as his would be all eyes and ears and quick 
apprehension. One may imagine some associations of this sort 
to have flitted across his mind when, in As You Like It, he 
wrote the words of Orlando’s appeal to the Outlaws : 

If ever you have looked on better days; 
If ever been where bells have knolled to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast. 


In each line there is a feeling for the quiet innocences with 





* §. T. Coleridge. 
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which the poet’s childhood must have been familiar, and 
though anybody might have written thus, it is not certain that 
everybody would. To this day it is a sign of what may be 
called a Shakspearian temperament for a literary man to be 
able to pass through the vulgarities, the jovialities, the cyni- 
cisms, and even the sullyings of a town life, without losing 
the power of sympathizing with the things which most of his 
countrymen think precious. This was amongst the merits 
which gave Thackeray precedence over his more popular com- 
petitor in fiction ; and the explanation in his case, as probably 
in Shakspeare’s, was, that in youth he had lived the sweeter, 
calmer, better-influenced life of an ordinary, non-literary, non- 
Bohemian English family. Recal the sentence in which is 
embalmed the reminiscence of Pendennis and his mother 
having read the Christian Year together when it came out. 
Then turn to Forster's Life of Dickens, and observe how the 
author of Pickwick in his much less favoured youth was 
probably engaged at that date; and the comparative inability 
of the latter author to treat the religious life of England except 
in caricature, either sentimental or satirical, will be well under- 
stood. <A writer's work must be the sole charter of his fame, 
but his capacity of author or playwright may not account for 
all its individual shades; and the marked religiousness of 
Shakspeare’s pen, his power of expressing with an appropriate- 
ness stage writers rarely hit on, religious ideas, if it is owing 
partly to the characteristics of his time, may be attributable 
partly also to the atmosphere of his earliest days. “Men, you 
may depend upon it,” says Ste. Beuve, “are more complex and 
harmonious than we think. Of those who have one quality in 
an eminent degree, it does not follow that they have not others, 
on the second story so to speak, which produce themselves 
only at intervals, on occasion, but which are not in default. 
Nature baffles every moment the observation of those who 
think they are quit of her. Whatever we may be, moralists 
or painters, authors of portraits or of analyses, if we wish to 
obtain just ideas for ourselves, and to present a faithful image 
to others, let us never strangle the man.” To ignore the religion 
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of Shakspeare—even to overlook its original sources—is in 
some degree to “strangle the man.” That religion seriously or 
definitely occupied his mind is not pretended. Hallam—no 
sentimental critic—believed that at one period of his life 
Shakspeare was so ill at ease with the world and his own 
conscience, that the memory of hours misspent, of affection 
misplaced, of experiences of man’s worser nature, and of inter- 
course with ill-chosen associates, seriously affected the cast of 
some of his plays; but this is probably an exaggerated supposi- 
tion. It is enough to perceive that in religion, as in philosophy 
and morals and sentiment, Shakspeare was borne by his pen 
beyond the atmosphere of other theatrical men, and that when 
his pen carried him away, the region of circumambient fancy 
in which he expatiated was furnished with associations of the 
simple, unpretending, conventional Christian life in which, 
like other English boys, he had grown up. 

In reference to the numerous passages of Shakspeare remark- 
able for expressing with beauty and force familiar religious 
ideas, the difficulty in a brief paper is, that if quoted they must 
absorb one’s space, and if not quoted their absence will leave 
one’s thesis unproved. There is scarcely a point at which, 
according to received religious ideas, man’s life is in special 
contact with Heaven’s purposes, where the electricity of Shak- 
speare’s all-expressive genius has not sparkled. Personally he 
is somewhat of a philosopher. He knows that, “ Indian-like,” 
a man may be “ religious in his error,” and “adore the sun, that 
looks upon his worshipper but knows of him no more.”* He 
is well aware that religion, powerful as it seems in each deve- 
lopment, is not in its essence confined to one creed, and does 
not in any creed alter human nature. He perceives that “ young 
Charbon the puritan and old Poysam the papist, howsome’er 
their hearts are severed in religion, their heads are both 
one.”"* He is sensible that differences between good men and 
others are apt to be exaggerated ; that “the web of our life is 
of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our virtues would be 





* All’s Well that Ends Well, i. 3. 
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proud if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherished by our virtues ;”’* that 
“virtue that transgresses is but patched with sin; and sin that 
amends is but patched with virtue.”+ Nor is he unconscious 
that we are all too apt to forget that “our remedies oft in our- 
selves do lie, which we ascribe to Heaven;” that “the fated 
sky gives us free scope; only doth backward pull our slow 
designs when we ourselves are dull.”{ But the higher pre- 


sence of 
that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts 


Tn any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right,§ 


is never absent from this poet’s mind. When he looks upon 
human infatuation he muses that 


It is not so with Him that all things knows, 
As ’tis with us that square our guess by shows. || 


Shakspeare is never tired of bringing human character and 
events to the criterion of Heavenly judgment, so far as it can 
be surmised. 


There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 


In religion 
What damnéd error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text 
iliding the grossness with fair ornament ?4 


The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 

Oh! what a goodly outside falsehood hath !** 


But in Shakspeare’s limning of life there is no morbid suspicion. 
In his use of holy language and images there is rarely a sug- 





* All’s Well that Ends Well, iv. 3. ¢ Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
t All’s Well, i. 1. § King John, ii. 1. 
|| All’s Well, ii. 1. §] Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


** Ibid. i. 3. 
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gestion of hypocrisy in the characters who employ them. He 
loves to picture the martial enterprize of the warrior 


whose armour conscience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own soldier. * 


As his mind follows the Crusaders to the scene of their strug- 
gles, he tenderly gazes on 
those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, t 


and possesses all his best characters with a like genuine Chris- 
tian sentiment. Even in those who most sin he finds a soul of 
goodness. It is not in hypocrisy, but “with clog of conscience 
and sour melancholy,’+ that Bolingbroke suffers throughout 
his reign from the desire to wash away—if only in infidel 
blood—the original sin of his obtaining the crown; and it is 
with passionate and devout ardour that Henry his son, in his 
extremity at Agincourt, begs that his father’s guilt may not be 
remembered against his arms. The charity of this may seem 
merely historical; but even in the quasi satire with which 
Henry VIIL’s “groaning throes,” as he “hulls in the wild sea 
of his conscience,” are recounted, there is an under-current of 
half-faith in the monarch as at worst a self-deluder ; while not 
only in the description of Wolsey which wins the favouring 
pity of dying Queen Catherine, but even in the ambitious Car- 
dinal’s actual character as drawn in his decline, there is a reli- 
gious sincerity and healthy virtue which attests how deeply 
Shakspeare had drunk at the well of Christian hopefulness. 

Of his potent pleas for human mercy founded on the Divine 
example, no need to speak. There is, however, no lack in him 
of a sense of the obligations Christianity brings with it. “Oh! 
forfend it, God!” cries one of his characters, 





* King John, ii. 2. + Henry IV., Pt. 1, i. 1. 
t Richard IL, v. 5. These words refer to the Abbot of Westminster, however. 
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That in a Christian climate, souls refined 

Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed.* 
Here as elsewhere the language transcends the occasion accor- 
ding to our modern ideas, but the poet’s fine feeling is visible 
in the large sense of what human nature should be in a nation 
of Christians ; and as a picture of contrasted frailty nothing 
could be stronger than Henry V.’s biting rebuke to the easily 
tempted Scroop— 


If that same demon that hath gulled thee thus, 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tartar back 

And tell the legions —“TI can never win 

A soul so easy as that Englishman’s.” + 


Sometimes the poet groans at the horrors which in his day 
made history : 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 


The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house, 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. t 


At other times he is appalled by the mystery of pain and 
barbarism—the dominancy of cruelty over seeming natural 
instincts of mercy; by the situation of King Richard IL. for 
instance (v. 2), so pitiful, 

That, had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But Heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 


Perhaps nowhere does the poet’s simple natural piety come 
out more strikingly than in contemplating the affecting circum- 
stances of death. Lorenzo tells Jessica (Merchant of Venice, 
v. 1), 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 





* Richard IL, iv. 1. t Henry V., ii. 2. t King John, iv. 3. 
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But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


In the death scene of Queen Katherine, Shakspeare almost 
makes this music audible, and there is something specially and 
religiously interesting in almost all his incidental deaths. It 
is a good touch when he makes the wounded Melun in King 
John (v. 4) sigh for a retreat— 


Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 


And the contrast is not accidental when in the next scene but 
two Prince Henry describes the dying state of King John :— 


Death having preyed upon the outward parts 
Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies, 

Which in their throng and press to that last hold 
Confound themselves. 


It is Buckingham (Henry VIIL, ii. 1) going to his doom 
who calmly beseeches those around him— 


Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven. 


Scattered here and there through the poet’s works are in- 
stances of his power of describing, and of his sympathetic 
apprehension, of deep spiritual experiences. In the former 
category must be placed his account of Harry Monmouth’s 
conversion (Henry V., i. 1): 


The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too; yea at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipt the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 


And in the latter class mtist be placed Richard IIL’s quaint 
VOL. XIII. 2K 
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colloquy with himself in Pomfret Castle as to the morbid cur- 
rent of his melancholy thoughts : 


The better sort— 
As thoughts of things divine—are intermixed 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 
As thus—“ Come little ones ;” and then again, 
“Tt is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.”* 


Here we may see that Shakspeare, though so utterly unlike 
Cowper, could have understood the Olney poet, and found a 
dialect for his morbid terrors. What could he not understand? 
What has he not foreshadowed? One of his least noticeable 
and merely garrulous characters thus curiously anticipates 
what may perhaps be called in our own day the latest aspect 
of the undying question between natural and supernatural 
theories: “They say miracles are past ; and we have our phi- 
losophical persons, to make modern and familiar things super- 
natural and causeless. Hence it is that we make trifles of 
errors ; ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge when we 
should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” + 

So much in illustration of the casual allusions in which 
Shakspeare embodies his ordinary and far from recondite con- 
ceptions of religion as it touches human life, and as human life 
suggests its ever-present force and reality—allusions which in 
the usual course should constitute the whole religious ele- 
ment of a dramatist’s productions, and which in Shakspeare 
are remarkable for their uncommon number and their special 
beauty. Even in so simple a matter as describing the love of 
a good wife, his pen flies upwards. He says she loves her 


husband 
with that excellence 


That angels love good men with.f 


In all such passages we discern something more than the 





* Richard IL., v. 5. + Old Count La Feu, in All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 3. 
+ Henry VIIL,, ii. 2. 
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ever his thought, by its purity, its serenity or 
itself with or leans towards holy association 


less in the track of the suddenly inspired d 
ritual problems. 
turity of his genius. 


haps, but some of them not wanting in moral 


mind greatly affected by single instances of 


1591, was owing to the deepening and broa 


naturally between thirty and forty, especial 


natural language of the person of the drama. 
the gracious proneness of the poet to find a sacred image wher- 


We recognize 


its sanctity, links 
s. But there are 


evidences of Shakspeare’s religion less incidental, more direct ; 


ramatist, more in 


the mood of the meditative and oppressed thinker-out of spi- 
These are to be found in four plays, all written in the ma- 


There have been several attempts, all rather pedantic per- 


insight, to classify 


Shakspeare’s plays into periods ; and Mr. Fleay, an able and 
enthusiastic critic, has seen in the deaths in Shakspeare’s 
family points at which may be drawn lines of demarcation 
between the progressive stages of his genius. If we have 
rightly gauged his character, Shakspeare, however sensitive, 
was scarcely the man to have the bent of his productive 


natural mortality, 


although no doubt the loss of his son, his father, his brother 
and his mother, at intervals during twelve years, would help 
to solemnize his mind. There are plays, too, written in his 
latest period which, though fraught with moral intention, bear 
no trace of specially excited religious feeling, and indeed con- 
tain not a single religious feature, except the just operation of 
pure human affections and the contrasted exhibition of repro- 
bate vice. We rather suppose that the character of Shakspeare’s 
plays from 1600 downwards, he having begun to write about 


dening current of 


his whole intellectual and moral being, which would come 


ly under the infi- 


nitely ennobling influence of the experience, whatever it may 
have been,* which is immortalized in the Sonnets. The fre- 
quent concentration of the poet’s thoughts on religious problems 
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* “A grand passion,” says Mr. Disraeli, “perhaps teaches a man more than 
anything else,” i 
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would be a natural incident of such a development of his nature, 
since he never, except speculatively, passed the boundaries of 
faith. In Hamlet, which in its first form was produced in 1601, 
when he was thirty-seven years old, we perceive the first phase 
of his mind in its vein of deliberate theological disquisition. 
Observe that Hamlet, though he entertains fancies at vari- 
ance with fundamental religious truths, never parts with these. 
The evidence of this is on every page, and the most striking of 
all, because positively coarse and brutal in its superstition, is 
the speech in which the Prince willingly argues himself into 
letting the King live, when he catches him at his prayers, and 
postpones the act of vengeance until some time when Claudius 
shall be 
about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t ; 
that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


Side by side, however, with indications such as this of abso- 
lute acceptance of the vulgarest conceptions of religion, we 
observe in the soliloquies the free ranging of an educated mind 
among heterodox hypotheses, with suggestions that such a mood 
is encouraged by the pressure of tragical responsibilities and 
the irritating effect of a loathed surrounding atmosphere, the 
basis of which is unbridled selfish voluptuousness. Long fami- 
liar with “thoughts beyond the reaches of his soul,” Hamlet 
is driven to doubt everything else because he cannot doubt the 
obligation that lies upon him to perform an act against which 
his nature revolts, and for which he cannot muster the requi- 
site moral courage. But on one subject he is clear. No cha- 
racter in Shakspeare is so uncompromisingly severe towards 
illicit sensuality of mind and act. There are many sermons 
in the plays—Wolsey’s on Ambition, Friar Lawrence’s on the 
teaching of Nature, Griffith's funeral discourse on Wolsey, 
Cranmer’s court sermon on the coming glories of Elizabeth’s 
reign, Henry the Fifth’s heart-searching exposition of personal 
responsibility in sudden death in war, and others: in none is 
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there so much of Boanerges as in Hamlet’s impassioned address 
to his mother in the Closet scene. 

The revised version of Hamlet was completed in 1603, and 
in that same year was produced Measure for Measure. It 
may fairly be supposed to have been a growth out of Shak- 
speare’s inner reflections while writing Hamlet. By no less 
an authority than Coleridge, this tragedy of the erotic passion 
has been dismissed from critical notice as “painful,” and 
except to those who love moral analysis even of morbid sub- 
jects, it cannot possibly be altogether pleasing. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the finest, and in intention one of the most reli- 
gious, of Shakspeare’s plays. The idea may have occurred to 
him in writing Hamlet, that the passion which had so much 
to do with the plot of the Elsinore story, and which, so far as 
Hamlet’s mother was concerned, was the foundation of the 
guilty superstructure, was and must be differently regarded 
when more lightly gratified. He did not altogether believe in 
any masculine nature being superior to sexual influence, and 
he had no great love for men who appeared to have lived free 
from its masterful promptings. At the same time, he had firm 
faith in female chastity and nobleness as likely to be forth- 
coming where a good woman was confronted with temptation, 
and as likely to preserve her honour even if the life of her 
dearest depended on her consenting to fall. To make such a 
situation was only to develop, as he thought just and natural, 
the action of a man suddenly placed in supreme authority as 
censor and judge, who “till now, when men were fond, had 
smiled and wondered how;” a man whose blood seemed 
“snow-broth ;” one whose vices had hitherto been, like his 
virtues, hard. In half unconscious satire, this Angelo is intro- 
duced in the first scene by the Duke, who is about to make 
him his deputy, as one whose history fully and. favourably 
unfolds him, and who is eligible for public authority of the 
most absolute kind, because 

Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues. 
With the omnipotence of authorship, but also with sincere 
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fidelity to character as he believed it to be, Shakspeare causes 
this man to fall by offering to acquit a young man he has con- 
demned to death for incontinence, on condition that the sister 
of the condemned yields herself to his (the judge’s) embraces. 
A man so base would be baser, and the dramatist makes 
Angelo treacherous as well as vile, so that in fraudulent dis- 
regard of the loathsome bargain Claudio is still left for death, 
although his sister has consented to purchase his life by her 
shame. This and all other contingent evils are prevented by 
the grave masqueradings of the Duke, whose delegated authority 
Angelo bears, and who finds means in the convolutions of the 
plot, which are arranged with admirable clearness, not merely 
to make several interesting ethical experiments in secret con- 
versations with some of the personages most in extremity, but 
to bring about by a bold and not too delicate device the union 
of Angelo with a virtuous lady whom he has shamefully jilted 
years before. 

Not over cleanly at best, and considerably befouled by 
humorous surroundings such as can hardly be deemed fit sub- 
jects for mirth, Measure for Measure may naturally repel 
readers to whom every approach towards libertinism is revolt- 
ing. But it gives no sanction to vice; incidentally it moots 
most instructively nice points of Christian ethics; and per- 
haps if the secrets of all hearts were revealed, it would be 
found to cover so large an area of human conduct as to be 
worth the loving pains which Shakspeare expended upon its 
unpromising theme, Isabella, though not wrought out with 
much elaboration, is a perfect character—an ideal of open- 
eyed chastity, from whose clear intelligence suggestions of evil 
fall off and leave her unsullied in the kindly though stern 
purity of her incorruptible yet frank and fully-informed 
womanhood. Her brother Claudio presents a pitiful spec- 
tacle of a nature in which there is no harm except that 
very sufficient evil, a nerveless nature, which, meaning no ill, 
will recoil from none that woos its luxurious laziness. The 
hard Angelo, a hypocrite in spite of himself, but as little love- 
able when sincere as when cloaking his newly-generated 
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wickedness, is well contrasted with the gentler Escalus ; while 
the Duke moves about in his friar’s cowl confronting trembling 
humanity with ghastly problems of eternity, experimenting 
on the incorrigible with gospel teachings, erring, wherever he 
errs, as finite wisdom, even with the rarest advantages, should 
err, on the side of charity, and bringing about all the mitigating 
incidents which are necessary to save a play so boldly framed 
upon suck risky lines from being a moral horror. It is not 
meant to be didactic, yet on many religious subjects, such as 
temptation, redemption, the comparative qualities of passion, 
the significance and sequences of death, the incorrigible insen- 
sibility of certain natures (as, to wit, that of Barnardine), the 
obligations of true charity and mercy, and the inferences 
deducible from human imperfection, it is full of striking and 
instructive expressions. That it leaves the case it is meant to 
elucidate unsolved, except by the rough and ready dénowement 
of a comedy, is an essential part of Shakspeare’s treatment. 
The Duke comes as near omnipotence and omniscience, ad 
rem, a3 man can be brought by circumstances; but frailty 
remains a baffling puzzle for his judgment, and the softer vices 
and the most shining virtues are left growing together in the 
great dramatist’s harvest-field. 

Having spoken his full mind thus gently and indecisively 
on the religious aspect of voluptuous immorality, Shakspeare’s 
gift of spiritual analysis was next distinctly employed on a 
more terrible theme. He wrote or revised All's Well that 
Ends Well, Othello, and King Lear—plays in which the 
religious principle is only latent, or at most is only casually 
expressed in words—and then produced, three years after 
Measure for Measure, his great tragedy of Macbeth. Itisa 
masterpiece of moral discrimination, with the Supreme Being 
and conscience ever conspicuously present ; and the beauty of 
the play as an exercise of religious dissection is that its dis- 
tinctions are relatively true in reference to all shades of turpi- 
tude. The supernatural solicitings are a splendid background, 
and will long continue to awe minds insensible to the finer 
differences of character; the colossal dimensions and ensan- 
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guined hue of Macbeth’s guilty enterprize give special dis- 
tinctness to all the characteristics of the principal actors ; the 
matchless poetry, where it does not daze the perceptions, pre- 
sents the story of the tragedy with a grandeur that seems to 
sever it from all common experiences: but from our present 
point of view we may well perceive that this tragedy embodies 
universal truths. Tragic poetry and machinery may be neces- 
sary to make the situation thrilling, but there has seldom been 
a temptation, great or small, offered to several persons simul- 
taneously, which has not been anticipated by lawless desires 
as in Macbeth; which is not passed by, the instant its true 
character is seen, by some frank, honourable Banquo; which 
is not easily grasped and firmly used by some strong exalted 
nature, capable of shutting out thought while resolutely accept- 
ing the evil course; which is not pursued alternately -with 
limping steps and with fierce strides, as the mood seizes him, 
by some weak Macbeth, who lacks the virtue to be good, and 
yet can only be thoroughly bad when intoxicated by sure- 
seeir-ag prospects of gain and safety. This is a bald inven- 
tory of the teachings of Macbeth. Thus stated, they are mere 
truisms. In the light of so lurid a story, with the grandest 
accessories of incident and description, and the most splendidly 
conceived progression of dramatic climax, they become a very 
perfect realization of the part borne in human affairs by sin 
and conscience ; while as a subject for spiritual discernment, 
the contrast between Macbeth and his wife—criminals equally 
cognizant of religious truths—stands grandly alone in all lite- 
rature. 

The last of the four plays in which Shakspeare indicates a 
special religious purpose may not be so readily allowed to bear 
that character. The Tempest, brought out in 1610, four years 
after Macbeth, must be placed indeed among the most fanciful 
products of his genius, and, though full of gravity and serious 
incidents, is generally thought to derive any interest it may 
have for the reflective and emotional faculties from the fasci- 
nating traits of Miranda, Prospero and Ferdinand. We must 
be permitted to suggest a deeper purpose. In the epilogue the 
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poet says his project was to please, but be sure it was to please 
himself as well as his audience. Let any one to whom the 
idea has not previously occurred re-open his Shakspeare with 
the special intention of appreciating what we may call the 
Manichean element in this delightful poem. Postpone the 
pleasure of letting the mind glide gently down the current of 
the poet’s dream. Cast a gaze of scrutiny into its depths. Fear 
not lest you should be too polemical. The supreme poetic 
charm of the Tempest will not be easily dissipated. But if for 
the time you manage to analyze this gossamer thing of beauty, 
what will you see? A man perfectly wise and gracious, scarcely 
distinguishable in purity and benevolence from what we be- 
lieve of God, and endowed by magical studies—or rather (for 
our present purpose) by the dramatist’s will—with superhuman 
power. Prospero, by this happy fiction of magic lore, is put, 
without profanity, almost in the place of Deity. In one pas- 
sage,* in which he puts forward his humanity, asking whether 
he shall not be as kindly moved as Ariel towards his prisoners 
in the lime-grove, seeing that Ariel is but air, while he is “one 
of their kind, and relishes all as sharply passion as they,” it is 
just possible there may be an allusion to the sensibility to 
man’s infirmities attributed in Holy Writ to the experiences 
on earth of the great High-priest. However this may be, we 
have in Prospero a being capable of calling forth spirits, of 
causing storms and shipwrecks, miraculous escapes and super- 
natural restorations, and indeed of doing everything very much 
as the Deity can, according to the received theory of special 
providences. To him in the seemingly cruel exercise of his 
power his daughter Miranda makes appeal in the celebrated 
passage, spoken in sight of the shipwreck, beginning 































If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.t 


May we not consider the rest of the play an answer, as this 
passage is an echo, to the weary doubts of ages in the presence 
of calamities caused by omnipotence, which seems malevolent 





* Act v. scene 1. t Act i. scene 2. 
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in not having prevented them? To pursue the idea is here 
impossible ; but it will give a new fruitfulness to the reading 
of the Tempest if Prospero be followed in this mood through 
his grave struggle with powers of evil—if we note how obsti- 
nately the ill elements of sentient life continue malign and 
perverse in his despite; how cunningly and blindly within 
the circle of his sway light-minded conspirators tinker their 
petty schemes ; how constantly, vigilantly and painfully, his 
power has to be exercised if exercised with effect ; how, omni- 
potent though he be, it is only by moral discipline he can 
work moral ends ; and how, contending with his master-mind, 
the very spirits with which he has peopled his domain, and 
who are absolutely his slaves, are “tricksy” and scarce con- 
trollable. 

In the light of such a conception of the poet’s inner fancy, 
what analogies are revealed! Even the drunken sailors and 
Caliban’s worship of his sorry sailor-king have their counter- 
parts in God’s world. The “abhorred slave, which any print 
of goodness will not take, being capable of all ill,” stands for 
much that is incorrigible in the worser specimens of the human 
race. The magical threat which imposes chaste love on Ferdi- 
nand symbolizes moral laws more absolute than necromancy. 
The “stuff that dreams are made of” weaves itself into the 
veritable fabric of created life. “Spirits which by” Prospero’s 
“art” have been “from their confines called to enact his pre- 
sent fancies,” may typify whole literatures on which have been 
inscribed the passing yet eternal thoughts of Deity. “The 
rarer action,’ says Prospero, 

18 
In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 


And in such words we seem to hear the immortal secret of 
Heaven’s discipline, so far as men can rightly understand it. 
But most frequently of all do we perceive in gentlest linea- 
ments the shadowy outlines of that inexplicable, never-ending 
battle between permitted or necessary evil and omnipotent 
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good which puzzles humanity from age to age. When Pros- 
pero abjures his magic, dissolves his airy charm, breaks his 
staff, buries it certain fathoms in the earth, and, deeper than 
did ever plummet sound, drowns his book, a sigh of relief 
breaks from the bosom which his charms have enthralled. 
We rejoice to know that the hollow of the Divine hand is 
more capacious than the amplest capacity of a poet’s Atlantean 
genius, and its rectifying touch even kindlier than this most 
gracious creation of Shakspeare’s tenderest mood of wistful 
theological thought. That his thought was theological we 
cannot doubt, ethereal and sparkling as was its expression. 
It is unlikely that the scheme of the Tempest could have had 
any other origin than the contemplations to which we attri- 
bute it; and it is impossible that such analogies to the Divine 
government should have gone unnoticed under his eye as they 
passed in the act of creation from his pen. 

Thus have we endeavoured—chiefly with an eye to modera- 
tion—to make an estimate of the strictly religious element in 
Shakspeare’s plays. Acknowledging the narrow limits within 
which religion must be treated on the stage, and confessing 
that a certain proportion of Shakspeare’s religious writing falls 
quite within the scope of ordinary stage work, we have yet 
asserted that he was often carried by his inspiration, acting 
upon the resources of sympathetic observation, into incidental 
religious episodes higher, broader and deeper than stage usage 
warranted, and that in four of his finest plays he consciously 
explored distinctly religious problems. In Shakspeare’s censer 
there burnt, truly and fragrantly, if not steadily, 


Such incense as of right belongs 
To the true shrine, 

Where stands the Healer of all wrongs 
In light divine. 


Epwarp R. RUvussELL. 
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IlL—ON THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MONOTHEISM IN ISRAEL 


“ Has the last word yet been spoken?” was a question which 
I could not help putting to myself on laying down the inte- 
resting and important article by Dr. Kuenen in the last number 
of this Review. No doubt, if authority alone could decide, that 
of Dr. Kuenen would go a long way. But authorities are so 
much divided, and at the present time opinions of all sorts are 
so much in the crucible, that it would seem as if a fuller dis- 
cussion was needed before any such appeal could be made. 
And it may perhaps be possible for one who stands outside the 
field of Old Testament studies—partly from the fact that he 
does stand outside it—to make some suggestions that should 
have at least that one advantage of being made from a different 
point of view. 

An interchange of thought is always useful. I know that 
in my own case I always greatly value the remarks that fall 
from those of my friends who have taken up chiefly Old Tes- 
tament subjects, with reference to my own more special line of 
work on the New Testament. They serve at least to send one 
back upon oneself. They give one matter to digest ; and though 
it may not be assimilated all at once, still it at least holds the 
judgment in suspense ; it contributes to that slow and gradual, 
nay life-long, process, the forming of deliberate and matured 
opinion. I have therefore asked leave to put on paper, and to 
offer to them in return, some of my own doubts and misgivings 
in regard to their proper field; and the recent article of Dr. 
Kuenen’s seems to furnish an excellent text for discussion. It 
carries us up into the heart of the great questions that relate 
to the origin, nature and permanent value of the religion of 
Tsrael. 

The particular question at issue is that of the relation of the 
worship of Yahveh to that of the “other gods” of the nations 
by which Israel was surrounded. 

The religion of the ancient world no doubt was, as a rule, 
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particularism. Every nation had its own god. But the exist- 
ence of that god did not exclude the existence of other gods. 
And for the most part the relation between the worshipers of 
these different gods was one of mutual toleration. Foreign 
gods were freely imported. Their sanctuaries and worship 
existed side by side with those of the national deities. While 
the nations were at war, the gods were indeed supposed to be 
at war also. But as long as the nations remained at peace, 
there was nothing to prevent a free interchange in the cultus 
of their respective gods. 

It is therefore naturally a question of considerable import- 
ance, to what extent this particularism found a place in the 
religion of Israel, and by what steps and stages it gradually 
widened out so as to become the foundation for an absolute 
and world-embracing creed. 

There are indeed two points on which all who enter upon 
this question must be agreed. On the one hand, it is certain 
that, from the earliest period from which documents have come 
down to us, the writers of the Old Testament allowed no other 
worship but that of Yahveh. The very first of the command- 
ments which formed the nucleus of the Mosaic legislation is, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” And the same 
spirit breathes unmistakably in every other document, go back 
as far as we may. But, on the other hand, it is equally clear 
that up to the very end of the Old Testament there was a 
certain remnant of particularism still left. The most evangeli- 
cal passages of the second Isaiah do not go so far as to open 
the theocratic blessings to all nations equally. There was still 
an intermediate step. The stranger must first join himself to 
Israel before he can become partaker of the privileges of Israel. 
The Messianic reign is to be introduced by a great flucking in 
of proselytes. Their names are first to be inscribed among the 
rolls of the citizens of Zion. The Gentiles are to come to the 
light of Israel, and Israel is not to go forth and share its pri- 
vileges indiscriminately with the Gentiles. 

But within these limits there is still room for considerable 
difference of opinion. It is true that, “Thou shalt have none 
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other gods but me,” does not amount to quite the same thing 
as, “There are none other gods but me.” It is true also that 
there are sufficient traces that the monotheism of Israel, pure 
as it afterwards became, had its roots originally in polytheism. 
The most traditional exegesis cannot give any other interpret- 
ation to such texts as Josh. xxiv. 2, “ Your fathers dwelt on 
the other side the flood in old time, even Terah, the father of 
Abraham and the father of Nachor: and they served other 
gods ;” and again, later in the same chapter, “Put away the 
gods which your fathers served on the other side the flood and 
in Egypt, and serve the Lord.” 

The question is, By what stages did the people of Israel 
emerge out of their polytheism? When was it finally and de- 
cidedly left behind? Writers like Schultz* mark off the prin- 
cipal periods at Abraham and Moses. In each of these they 
see a steady advance. So that in the third period from Samuel 
and David onwards the process is fairly complete. Dr. Kuenen, 
on the other hand, places the turning-point in the seventh 
century B.C. He thinks that the doctrine of the unity of God 
was then definitely announced for the first time by the author 
of the book of Deuteronomy, who was at most an elder con- 
temporary of Josiah. 

Obviously there are two main points in the discussion : 
(1) the age of the documents, and (2) the bearing of their con- 
tents strictly and critically interpreted. 

It certainly simplifies matters very much if we throw forward 
the greater part even of the Pentateuch to a date later than the 
seventh century. We cannot of course enter upon the ques- 
tion here, but must be content to assume Dr. Kuenen’s conclu- 
sions for the sake of argument. Practically the only documents 
of any extent that are admitted to be of an earlier date, and 
those only belonging to the previous century, are a few of the 
prophetic writings, Zech. ix.—xi., Hosea, Amos, Micah, and 
the Yahvistic or prophetic portion of the Pentateuch. Consi- 





* It is a pleasure to see this sober and careful writer receive such ample justice 
as he does from Dr. Kuenen. 
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derable stress appears to be laid upon these. But the arguments 
drawn from them, when they are examined, are surely most 
precarious. 

In Hosea and Amos there are really no direct and explicit 
allusions to the subject at all. But there is nothing specially to 
call for such allusions. There is in either that vehement and 
intense fidelity to Yahveh which is found all through the pro- 
phets. Hosea bitterly reproaches the inhabitants of the northern 
kingdom with their “adulteries” in forsaking Yahveh for other 
gods. But in both prophets the invective is directed against 
idolatry chiefly in its moral aspect. The allusions are not 
carried out into any detail. Yet Hosea denounces “the graven, 
images,” “the molten images of silver,” “the work of the crafts- 
men,” “the work of our hands,” with a contempt only less 
elaborate and reiterated than the two Isaiahs. This is at least 
an important factor in the negation of idols, if it is not equi- 
valent to it absolutely. Amos distinctly refers the whole work 
of creation and the sustentation of the visible universe to 
Yahveh.* It is He who not only brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, but the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Kir,—which is appropriating what, on the particularist view, 
would be the functions of Dagon or of Baal. And the restored 
tabernacle of David is to enclose the remnant of Edom and 
“ of all the heathen which are called by His name.” Dr. Kuenen 
may be right in saying that this does not extend beyond the 
restoration of the kingdom of David. But that is simply as far 
as the horizon of the prophet reaches, and it involves the anni- 
hilation of all the false gods of Moab and Ammon and Syria 
and Philistia, which he saw under his eyes. As to the regions 
which had not come under the sceptre of David, he makes 
neither affirmation nor denial. 

A very parallel passage is Zech. ix. 10, where the Messiah 
shall “speak peace unto the heathen: and his dominion shall 
be from sea even to sea, and from the river even to the ends 
of the earth.” Here too the language may be less compre- 



































* Seé Amos ix. 6, 7, 11 ff. 
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hensive than it seems. It may not go beyond the restoration 
of the Davidic kingdom; but that is as far as the prophet 
cares to look. 

Still more distinct is the well-known passage, Micah iv. 1—3, 
of which we have a duplicate in Isaiah, where “ many nations” 
are described as coming up to Mount Zion and receiving their 
law from the God of Jacob. I cannot think that Dr. Kuenen 
has dealt quite fairly with this in saying that, “as far as Micah 
is concerned, it remains a mere isolated and momentary depar- 
ture from his usual point of view.” Granting that the’ Assy- 
rians are punished instead of being included, the punishment 
of enemies was always regarded as a necessary incident in the 
Messianic reign ; and even though the conception were more 
imperfect than it is, still the conception at least of an inclusion 
of heathen nations is there. No doubt it took time for all the 
logical consequences of monotheism to be fully and explicitly 
worked out. But that monotheism must have been already 
far advanced which, in a time of depression such as Micah’s, 
could look forward to such a wide and triumphant conclusion. 

It should be noticed further that, on Dr. Kuenen’s own show- 
ing, the passage is probably quoted by Micah from an earlier 
prophet. So that the presence of something very much like 
universalism, in itself an advanced inference from an advanced 
monotheism, in the early part of the eighth century, seems 
proved. 

This is merely taking the writings on which Dr. Kuenen 
himself rests his case, and from which at the best he would 
only draw that most treacherous argument from silence— 
silence too upon a sort of quasi-metaphysical point which it 
was hardly in accordance with the Hebrew genius to deal with 
one way or the other. 

Even here the silence does not seem to be complete. But 
Dr. Schultz has brought forward some very categorical passages 
which seem to break it quite distinctly. Much of his evidence 
is derived from the Elohistic document of the Pentateuch which 
Dr. Kuenen has ruled out of court. Suspending our judgment 
upon this, and not pressing minor points, there remain three 
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passages, two from the books of Samuel and one from Ps. xviii. 
31. These meet with the usual fate, and are all relegated to 
some late period of composition. The song of Hannah appears 
to be generally referred to the prophetic or Yahvistic narrator. 
And here the question is, What is the date at which he wrote? 
Dr. Kuenen thinks the eighth century. This is the latest date 
assigned. Other good authorities say the ninth. The data are 
uncertain. But if so, there can be no “certainty” that the doc- 
trine so definitely enunciated was not in existence before the 
seventh century B.C. Rather, by Dr. Kuenen’s own admission, 
it belongs to the eighth. Let it be noticed that the admission 
that the song of Hannah is not authentic, i.e. the composition 
of Hannah herself, does not at all meet the case. It ought to 
be shewn that it is as late as the seventh century B.C. 

We will, for the sake of argument, admit that 2 Sam. vii. 22 
may be by the Deuteronomist. The thesis that Dr. Kuenen is 
proving requires the certainty that it was so. 

The case is different in regard to the Psalm. This, it is well 
known, is ascribed to David, not only in the book of Psalms, 
but also in 2 Sam. xxii., where it is given in full,—the attri- 
bution in that case being strengthened by the fact that a similar 
song in the same books, the lament over Saul and Jonathan, is 
pretty certainly authentic. The Davidic origin is maintained 
by critics as wide apart as Ewald and Hitzig, and, with some 
qualification, by Hupfeld. If, however, we allow that the argu- 
ments do not conclusively prove it to be Davidic (and strictly 
the burden of proof is on the other side), still only a negative 
position is reached, and there remains the widest gap between 
this and the proof that it is as late as the seventh century, for 
which there is no evidence whatever. The possibility—only a 
possibility—that the Psalm may not actually have been written 
by David, still is very far from bearing out Dr. Kuenen’s 
inference. 

But, strange to say, the greater part of the really substantial 
evidence that Dr. Kuenen adduces in support of his view is 
taken from the very book, Deuteronomy, in which he finds the 
most emphatic declaration of a strict monotheism. This and 
VOL. XIII. 21 
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the Yabvistic document (which we have already seen is explicit 
in its monotheism) are indeed the only writings which afford 
anything like the positive evidence required. 

Nothing can be plainer than passages like the following: 
“ Thou (Israel) hast been taught that Yahveh is the God ; there 
is no other God but He.” “Know thou this day, and consider 
in thine heart, that Yahveh is the God. In the heaven above 
and in the earth beneath, there is none but He.” “See now 
that I, even I, am He, and there is no God beside me.” “Hear, 
O Israel, Yahveh our God, Yahveh is one.” And from the song 
of Hannah: “There is no Holy One but Yahveh ; for theres 
none but Thee ; there is no rock but our God.’* 

It is true, however, that by the side of these we find other 
passages in which the existence and power of other gods seem 
to be indirectly admitted. Thus in Deut. iv. 7, we have the 
question: “What mighty nation is there which has a god 
(so) near to it as Yahveh our God (is to us) when we call 
upon Him?” And a little later in the same chapter: “Did 
ever people hear the voice of a god speaking out of the midst 
of the fire, as thou hast heard, and remain alive ?”—with more 
to the same effect. Somewhat similar expressions are found 
(though here something is due to conjectural readings) in 
2 Sam. vii. 23, which is attributed to the same writer, the 
Deuteronomist. 

Now clearly, whatever construction is put upon these pas- 
sages, they cannot be taken to contradict the very express 
declarations just quoted. But how are they to be explained ? 
Dr. Kuenen takes them to represent a survival from an older 
form of belief. But is this the only or the most natural ex- 
planation? Is it not equally possible that they may be merely 
an unconscious or dramatic deviation into more popular lan- 
guage? The people of Israel, from the very first down to the 
time succeeding the captivity, contained in itself a number of 
classes, and every possible shade and degree of declension, 





* Deut. iv. 35, 39, xxxii. 32, vi. 4; 1 Sam. ii. 2. I am glad to adopt Dr. Kuenen’s 
translations of these passages, cf. Theol, Rev., Vol. XIII., pp. 341, 353. 
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from the pure worship of Yahveh down to absolute idolatry. 
In the history of the kings, we see Yahveh worshipers suc- 
ceeded immediately by devotees of Milcom and Chemosh, and 
Baal and Ashtaroth, and vice vers’. The mass of the popu- 
lace probably leaned from the first to the worship of idols. 
But no doubt the current conception among idolatrous nations 
was, as we have said, particularism—that every nation had its 
god, and that the existence of one of these gods did not ex- 
clude that of another. The language of common speech must 
have been largely influenced by such conceptions. And even 
the theocratic writers, however much they may have held 
themselves above it, would naturally fall into the popular way 
of speaking sometimes. What their proper and characteristic 
attitude was, may be seen from their own quite unequivocal 
and dogmatic utterances. The expressions last quoted are not 
dogmatic, but rhetorical ; and the natural tendency of rhetoric 
is for the speaker to place himself at the point of view of his 
audience. Here the author is pleading with renegades, or with 
those whose loyalty was tempted, and we cannot therefore be 
surprised if he throws his arguments into the form in which 
they would be best understood. At the same time, it need 
not be supposed that all the theocratic writers held views that 
were equally clear and distinct. They needed, perhaps, some 
definition, especially upon the negative side. And such a defi- 
nition, when it appears, takes the very trenchant shape that 
we find in the Deuteronomist. But silence is very far from 
giving consent to the opposite view. As well say that the 
Church was Arian before Athanasius. And indeed we may 
well believe that the writers of the 10th century B.C. bore 
to those of the 7th very much the same sort of relation that 
Ireneus and Clement and Origen bore to Athanasius and 
Chrysostom and Augustine. 

What, then, it will be asked, is the upshot of all this? 
From one point of view, indeed, it is not of any vital impor- 
tance. The question, for instance, between Dr. Kuenen and 
Dr. Schultz is only one of degree. Both admit that the mono- 
theism of Israel grew out of polytheism, but the one places the 
2L2 
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course of development some three or four centuries earlier than 
the other. But whenever the critical point is to be placed, in 
the 10th century or in the 7th, no question of principle would 
seem to be involved. 

There are, however, some questions of degree that are vir- 
tually questions of principle. And this would seem to be one 
of them. An inductive study of the phenomena of revelation 
seems to shew that the acceleration of natural processes played 
a most important part in it. But even such acceleration Dr. 
Kuenen does not admit. There is a significant passage towards 
the end of his article. He is seeking to account for the fact 
that a liberal critic like Schultz should arrive at a different 
conclusion from his own ; and assuming, as most of us are apt 
to do, that his own view must be right, he is not content to 
refer this simply to an error of judgment, but he imagines him- 
self to have discovered something of bias as well. 


“Tf we go back a step further, then, we find the light we seek. 
On two several occasions Schultz lets the Almighty himself inter- 
pose in the religious development of Israel. The religion of the 
pre-Mosaic period, he believes, rests upon a revelation to the people’s 
ancestors, especially associated in Genesis with the person of Abra- 
ham. Mosaism itself, again, is the outcome of a second revelation 
to its founder, Moses. We pass over, for the moment, the contents 
of these revelations and the grounds upon which they are assumed 
to have taken place, and simply treat them as conveying an answer 
to the question that has been put. It stands to reason that a man 
who accepts such a point of departure must find in the later litera- 
ture something which does not appear to us to be there. A reve- 
lation, however limited and natural the form under which it is 
conceived, must convey some absolute truth, which truth, however 
much obscured and mingled with error, must be capable of identifi- 
cation in the subsequent development. For if it is not to be found 
in the later history at all, or when found has obviously only just 
arisen, then the revelation can have effectually revealed nothing—an 
absurdity which no one would accept. It is not too much, then, to 
say, that the hypothesis from which the theory we are combating 
starts, fully accounts for the unsatisfactory interpretation of our texts 
at which it arrives. From such a beginning no other line of deve- 
lopment and no other conclusions were possible. 
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Now first let us demur to an incidental statement in this 
remarkable passage. “A revelation, however limited and 
natural the form under which it is conceived, must convey 
some absolute truth, which truth, however much obscured and 
mingled with error, must be capable of identification in the 
subsequent development.” It is a matter of some surprise 
to see a scientific theologian like Dr. Kuenen arguing thus. 
Even he has been misled by the old fallacies which arise from 
assuming that the metaphor contained in the word “revela- 
tion” is an exact representation of the facts. There is surely 
no “must” in the case. We are absolutely incapable of laying 
down the conditions under which God should reveal Himself 
to man. It is quite conceivable that He should do so medi- 
ately and relatively through human faculties and through 
natural laws. -A// God’s dealings with man, so far as we can 
see, are relative and progressive, and there is no sound reason 
why revelation should not be so too. 

But upon the whole tenor of the quotation it is obvious 
to remark, that if Dr. Schultz is biassed in one direction, his 
opponent is as evidently biassed in another. If the one 
assumes that there is such a thing as revelation, the other 
equally assumes that there is not. The critical process is in 
each case dominated by the idea which underlies it. And of 
the two, the negative assumption must be the more disastrous 
to impartial criticism ; because, assuming the possibility of 
revelation, it does not follow that the evidence will be suffi- 
cient to prove any particular revelation ; while, on the other 
hand, if we assume that there is no such thing as revelation, 
we are bound beforehand to reject the evidence for it, what- 
ever that evidence may be. 

Perhaps it is hopeless to expect that a critic should arise 
who had no bias at all either way. It can hardly be otherwise 
than hopeless when we consider how much is involved. It is 
really neither more nor less than the very existence of religion. 


Neque enim levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Preemia, sed Turni de vita et sanguine certant. 
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It is no use blinking the fact, that the theory which denies 
revelation practically denies religion. It may leave room for 
a cult such as that of Positivism, or for such substitutes for 
religion as those proposed by Strauss. But religion, properly 
so called, is gone; and it is best to be quite candid, and let 
the name go with the thing. 

It is, indeed, not quite obvious at what point the line 
should be drawn beyond which religion ceases to be possible. 
But there seem to be many reasons for drawing it here. Reli- 
gion implies an active Providence. It implies a Power which 
does directly and constantly interfere in the affairs of men, and 
with which the spirits of men are capable of standing in a 
direct and personal relation. If God is only a name for the 
“category of the ideal,” or for an impersonal force not standing 
in any immediate relation to humanity, then religion becomes 
purely subjective. It recognizes none but subjective influences. 
The root ideas in the teaching as well of Jesus as of St. Paul 
are severed. It is no longer, “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” The 
whole terminology of religion becomes meaningless. For the 
object of religion is twofold—to get rid of sin, and to establish 
a harmonious relation between man and his Maker. But ex 
hypothesi there is no such relation. And the very same set of 
arguments which are supposed to disprove the objective being 
of God, also reduce to nothing the theological conception of 
sin. Pushed to their inevitable logical conclusion, they not 
only do this, but they annihilate responsibility. And perhaps 
it is well that they should do so. For the argument is thus 
brought to a stand-still by involving a practical absurdity. 
And once stopped, it is naturally rolled back upon itself by a 
converse process. Whether man is responsible or not, we are 
obliged to think of him as so. Whether there is such a thing 
as sin or not, we are obliged to think of it as existing. Whe- 
ther God exists or not, we are compelled by the law and ten- 
dency of our minds to assume His existence. And so on. 

We should therefore substitute another question for the 
dilemma in which Dr. Kuenen finds himself between rejecting 
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the results of his inquiry—so satisfactorily proved as he thinks, 
so insufficiently proved as they seem to us—and, admitting the 
possibility and reality of revelation; we should ask rather, Are 
we driven into such extreme negations by any irrefragable 
course of reasoning? On the metaphysical side, I think it 
may be said, certainly we are not. And on the historical and 
critical side, any such conclusion would surely be most prema- 
ture. Speaking, at least, for the New Testament, I have the 
strongest conviction that many of the theories which are at 
present much in vogue will be entirely dissipated in a few 
years’ time. Not only are they erroneous in their results, but 
the whole method on which they proceed is radically vicious 
and unsound. Their method generally consists in landing the 
inquirer per saltwm in a generalization based upon some few 
particulars. This generalization is forthwith erected into a law, 
and all the other facts are forced into harmony with it. But 
under the name of induction, nothing could really be less in- 
ductive ; nothing could be more opposed at almost every step 
to the laws of reasoning observed either in the physical sciences 
or in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Take the case of Baur. His theories are still in various forms 
widely held. But not to mention that many of these (e.g. the 
whole treatment of the Epistles of the imprisonment, notably 
of those to the Philippians and Philemon) are evidently and 
palpably absurd,—without raising any further question, it is 
hardly too much to say that by far the greatest part of them 
are shattered against a single fact, the state of the text of the 
New Testament in the course and at the end of the second century. 
This belongs to a class of considerations that Baur left almost 
entirely out of view. So far as he touched upon literary con- 
siderations, it was chiefly to support already foregone conclu- 
sions. The foundation of his method was a peculiar mode of 
arguing from the growth of dogma, for which the historical 
premisses were very insufficient. 

I do not know what view the Old Testament critics would 
take of Baur. Sometimes one is tempted to suspect that he 
has had upon them (perhaps indirectly and unconsciously) a 
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not inconsiderable influence ; though it is fair to say that, so 
far as my own experience goes, their theories, even when stated 
in the boldest form, seem less unreasonable. Before venturing 
to express a definite opinion, I should need to give the subject 
a closer study than I can claim to have done. But there are 
just one or two dopias that I should like respectfully to sub- 
mit for consideration. (1) What proportion of the conclusions 
are based simply upon the argument from silence? (2) How 
far has that argument been tested by its application to known 
matter? (3) In like manner, in regard to the “ Tendenz-kritik,” 
how far have the modes of operation which it assumes been 
ascertained to be natural and probable? (4) What place in 
the chain of reasoning has been borne by hypotheses and con- 
jectures? (5) What weight has been allowed at each step in 
the argument to the possibility that some other hypothesis may 
be true? (6) Has the evidence from dogma only been intro- 
duced when the literary evidence has been exhausted? (7) To 
come to particulars: Has a clear conclusion been arrived at as 
to the dates of the different parts of the Septuagint? Has the 
text of the Septuagint been studied in its bearing upon the 
formation of the Old Testament canon? Has it been thoroughly 
compared with that of the Hebrew and of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and what conclusions have thence been formed as to 
the state of the biblical texts in the third and second centuries 
B.C.? How long a time has been allowed for them to attain 
that condition? How long a time further has been allowed for 
the component documents to be welded together? What evi- 
dence is each book supposed to bear to the existence and cur- 
rency of those immediately preceding it ? 

I am aware that some of these questions have been answered 
more and others less thoroughly. But there are some that I 
have only seen answered in a very general and unsatisfactory 
manner. And I cannot help suspecting that if such tests as 
these were rigorously applied, more than one current hypothesis 
would be found wanting. For instance, there seem to be grave 
reasons for doubt as to the theory of Maccabeean psalms; and 
that which assigns an exilian or post-exilian origin to the Elo- 
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histic document of the Pentateuch seems also to labour under 
serious difficulties. At any rate, until the whole subject has 
been fully discussed, the outside world may be allowed—and 
is indeed bound—to reserve its opinion. 

WILLIAM SANDAY. 





IJL—THE RANGE OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


The Great Problem: Can it be solved? By G. R. Gleig, M.A, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, late Chaplain-General to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. London: Blackwood and Sons. 1876. 


OF this book it is best to say at once that its value and 
significance lie, not in its execution, but in the intention of the 
author and the circumstances under which it is published. 
Mr. Gleig has spent a long, earnest and useful life in respon- 
sible positions, and has been throughout esteemed as a con- 
scientious and orthodox clergyman of the Church of England. 
But although in the intellectual and theological disquiet of the 
last twenty or thirty years his own faith has undergone no 
shocks, he has watched carefully the conditions of the great 
controversy which has been going on around him, and he has 
measured its bearings with a true instinct. In the front rank 
of the causes tending at the present time to disturb or destroy 
belief, he places the intolerant and excessive dogmatism of the 
orthodox churches ; and with perfect clearness he sees that the 
exclusive standards thus set up are driving into the non-Chris- 
tian and the anti-Christian camps thousands who have in heart 
nothing in common with the merely negative thinkers amongst 
whom they find themselves classed by their self-styled oppo- 
nents. He has now the courage, unfortunately too rare, to 
declare his convictions; and if his book be marked by no 
special power, if some or many of the reasons on which his 
own faith seems to rest may turn out to be no reasons at all, 
these pages become all the more valuable as a protest against 
the exclusiveness, not merely of the rigidly orthodox, but even 
of many who profess themselves to be liberal thinkers. 
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The intolerance of the latter may, indeed, prove hereafter 
to be a burden not less hard to bear than the intolerance of 
Ultramontanism itself. For those who really hold to the 
Augustinian theory of the City of God, who believe that the 
spiritual life cannot be maintained apart from the nourishment 
of sacramental food, and that this food can be administered 
only by the rightly commissioned priests of the Catholic 
Church, it follows of necessity that there can be no reasonable 
hope of safety for those who are not included within the magic 
circle. The very system involves a complete dichotomy, re- 
serving the sheep on the one side for the never-fading pastures, 
and the goats on the other for the never-failing fires. Accord- 
ing to this creed, to be outside the ark is to be lost for ever ; 
and it is but charity to insist, in season and out of season, on 
the folly and madness of those who fail or refuse to enter into 
it. It is not a matter for the exercise of reason. All that the 
human mind can do is to accept the proffered terms with 
unquestioning submission, and to assert its privileges by the 
abnegation of its powers of judgment. 

The case is totally altered when any considerations are held 
up in terrorem to thinkers of any school or party by those who 
profess to appeal to the conscience and the mind of mankind, 
and who hold that there is neither an infallible church nor an 
infallible book to render the exercise of human reason super- 
fluous. When such men speak of the tyranny of imposing 
elaborate theological confessions, or of enforcing belief in the 
history of a particular people as a condition of salvation,— 
when they insist that certain alleged miraculous incidents 
come to us on inadequate testimony, or involve positive contra- 
dictions and impossibilities,—when they declare that the sacred 
books of Christendom were written by fallible men, not secured 
against error by their holiness or their mission, and that the text 
of their writings is not incorrupt,—when, moreover, they reject 
sundry propositions of the traditional theology as irrational or 
repulsive or even immoral, they assert virtually the duty of a 
strict and impartial criticism of all books and all institutions, 
and imply that there is a higher guidance than that which can 
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be furnished by either books or institutions. When they protest 
against the theories which represent God as taking delight in 
the torture of sinners of one generation for billions of billions 
of years, or as exempting from these tortures a minority which 
pleads the efficacy of a sacrifice offered up by a substituted 
victim,—when they declare that the acceptable offering is not 
blood, but obedience springing from love, they introduce men 
into a region of thought in which they may breathe the free 
bracing air of mountain heights, and wherein they may walk 
as men, with boldness and confidence, yet without arrogance 
and presumption. But if, having done all this, they suddenly 
draw a line excluding from the pale of Christianity those who 
cannot bring themselves to declare their adhesion to one or 
two propositions reserved out of a larger number which have 
been rejected, the result is one which, to really impartial and 
unprejudiced seekers after truth, must be more sad than the 
sight of a hierarchy and laity proclaiming their absolute sub- 
mission to the decrees of a pontiff infallible in matters of faith. 
If such men, while they maintain that in particular cases the 
opinions of St. Paul or St. James may need some modifications 
or corrections, yet insist that they who do not accept their 
theory of an Incarnation, Resurrection and Ascension, cannot, 
without a violent and dangerous forcing of the term, be con- 
sidered Christians, they obviously split into at least two camps 
those who are really fighting the same battle and longing for 
the establishment of the kingdom of God. 

Such a result, disheartening at any time, is peculiarly dis- 
couraging now, when only the hearty agreement of genuine 
convictions can be expected to withstand the chilling influences 
of a merely negative or agnostic philosophy. If it be said that 
this philosophy is neither mischievous nor dangerous, there is 
manifestly nothing more to be urged ; but if it be admitted, as 
these thinkers not merely admit but earnestly assert, that it 
brings with it a deadly blight, which, having withered up the 
faith of continued life in God, destroys the roots of religion 
and morality alike, then surely it is the duty of all who believe 
that God is teaching and guiding us, to join heartily with all 
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who cling to the same faith, and whose highest wish it is to 
quicken this conviction in their fellow-men: For, after all, 
what are the most prominent and the most momentous condi- 
tions of thought with which we have to deal? Is it of greater 
moment that men should have right notions as to the incarna- 
tion of a divine Redeemer, or about his death and resurrection, 
or that they should have their eyes opened to the consequences 
of propositions affecting religion and morality put forth by 
some among the scientific thinkers of our day? Is it of more 
importance that they should hold that the picture of Jesus in 
_ the fourth Gospel is altogether consistent with the descriptions 
of the Synoptic Evangelists, or that they should see the grind- 
ing yoke placed on their necks by those who ascribe the phe- 
nomena of conscious life to the action of insensate molecules? 
Is it more necessary that they should believe in the revivifica- 
tion of a body laid in a grave, or in its ascent from the earth 
into the surrounding air, or that they should fairly weigh and 
form their deliberate judgment on a philosophy which juggles 
them out of their moral freedom, and reduces their personality 
at each moment to the sum-total of passing sensations and 
emotions? If a man has honestly done all this—if, after a 
hard and perhaps a desperate fight, he has attained to clearer 
and stronger convictions of the righteousness and love of God 
—if he has learnt that God has in all ages been the teacher, 
the guide, the redeemer and the sanctifier of His creatures—if 
he has been taught to discern His instruments in the long 
series of prophets and righteous men—if, moreover, he has 
been enabled to see how mighty a work has been done by the 
teaching and the life of Christ, how vast a gap had been left 
by the philosophy even of the best who had preceded him, and 
how marvellous a revolution has been wrought by his acts and 
words, is not all this enough to win for him the right hand of 
fellowship from those who profess to feel the same love for the 
Son of Man, and yearn to fight the same battle ? 

To this question we should, of course, expect a negative 
answer from those whose starting-point is dogma, and for 
whom the term “special revelation” means, not the revela- 
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tions daily imparted to all who seek to know the truth, but 
the audible utterances addressed at some time or other to those 
who have been appointed the Divine vicegerents. We do not 
look for it from those who on some of the most momentous 
questions. have declared themselves unreservedly against all 
the dogmatic schools of Christendom ; and when we find these 
barriers set up by men for whom we should have supposed that 
the terms of Christian communion would be as wide as those 
put forth by St. Peter in his words before the centurion Corne- 
lius, we feel a discouragement which to some may prove almost 
overwhelming. When writers in the Edinburgh Review, or in 
other journals for which a reputation for orthodoxy has a com- 
mercial value, throw all miracles to the winds except those which 
are related in the Gospels, and insist that these, and these alone, 
are to be received as undoubted historical facts, we know how 
to take their words, and we can put them aside without greatly 
troubling ourselves. It is far otherwise when we find the “ Spec- 
tator” deliberately denouncing as dangerously insufficient the 
teaching of some who do not share, or at least have not laid 
stress on, the Spectator's views on the subject of the Incarna- 
tion or the Resurrection. Far from looking forward to a time 
when all who believe that all the worlds are the work of a 
conscious Will and are upheld by a guiding Mind, will be able 
to work together in hearty agreement, the Spectator thinks 
that the years, as they pass, will place a wider gulf between 
those who insist on the material revivification of the body of 
Christ and those who, refusing to assert this, yet hold that he 
is risen indeed and lives for evermore. With the Spectator, 
the former proposition is the very touchstone of a true and 
living faith, and they who hesitate to accept it are told that 
only by an undue stretching of the term can they be spoken 
of as Christians. 

Is this a prudent, and, still more, is it a righteous position ? 
What if a man says, “I can and I do accept most heartily 
that great system of moral teaching which the New Testament 
ascribes to Jesus Christ ; I believe most firmly that this teach- 
ing relieved the world of ‘burdens which must have become 
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intolerable ; that in him there was a strength and purity of 
love such as the earth has never seen either before or since ; 
that his life has turned the course of history, and that its effects 
in the future will be far more momentous, and immeasurably 
more beneficial, than any which we have thus far experienced ; 
I am convinced that the man who lives according to his teach- 
ing has his house built upon the rock against which winds 
and tempests shall beat in vain, and that Christ himself re- 
garded all such as his true followers and disciples. On these 
convictions my faith rests, and they are the convictions which, 
in all that he said to the people or to his immediate friends, 
he sought always to impress upon them. Nor can I build, and 
indeed I dare not build, my faith on any other foundations, 
simply because these foundations are a series of alleged facts of 
history which may turn out to be unhistorical. If Iam told that 
I must see in him the son of a mother who remained a virgin 
after his birth, one whose crucified body (in other words, the 
material particles laid in the grave) was after three days reani- 
mated, and after forty more rose through the air into the heaven 
above the earth, I can but say that, though I have no wish what- 
ever to refuse my belief, I cannot help noting that these facts are 
predicated not of Jesus only, but of Osiris, Odin, Baldur, and 
other deities, whom Bunsen in his ‘God in History’ classifies 
as ‘murdered and risen gods. All these stories, or all with 
possibly one or two exceptions, are indefinitely older than the 
Christian tradition. On what principle, then, am I to take a 
series of stories, and having rejected nine, to say that the tenth 
is historically true? It is impossible for me to rest my faith 
ultimately on any ground which may conceivably be hereafter 
cut away from beneath my feet. But when further I am told 
that my hopes of a life after the change which we call death 
are justified only by the reanimation of the crucified body of 
Christ after its three days’ sojourn in the sepulchre, I can but 
repeat my conviction that he is risen, and that being thus 
raised he dies no more and death has no more dominion over 
him, while I also express my assurance that for every man the 
moment of death, as we call it, is the moment of resurrection, 
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and that no other resurrection is possible. Words, so far as I 
can see, have no meaning when we speak of the re-gathering 
of particles which have passed through myriads of animal 
organisms, and which may repeatedly have passed through 
our own; nor do [I find that the resuscitation of atoms is 
credited by any Christians who have given real thought to the 
subject.” 

Is it wise or prudent, still more is it just, to speak of a man 
who uses such language as lying beyond the pale of Christian- 
ity, or even to manifest the least hesitation in admitting his 
claim to a title which, with a full assurance of sincerity, he 
vindicates for himself? After all, has he not done precisely 
what Butler would have wished him to do, although he has 
done it from a vastly higher motive than that to which Butler 
made his appeal? He has not looked on religion as a matter 
deserving the most serious and impartial scrutiny, on the bare 
possibility of its being true; but he has approached the sub- 
ject as a learner, anxious only to arrive at the truth, and he 
has found that the faith of Christ is one which is accepted 
virtually by the members of all Churches, widely separated 
though they may be in respect to dogmas on which they insist 
as the very foundations of Christianity. There is, in truth, no 
question here of the rejection of these dogmas by the ortho- 
dox. Let them hold to them, as it is their duty to do, so 
long as they find a genuine and reasonable satisfaction in 
so doing, and wait patiently in the assurance that, if true, 
these dogmas will work their way to universal acceptance ; 
but in the meanwhile they are surely bound to see whether 
they do right in refusing to regard as fellow-christians those 
who with themselves seek only to add strength to the belief 
in a loving and righteous Father, in whom we live, move and 
have our being. The maintenance of unnecessary burdens is 
almost as great a calamity as their multiplication ; and at the 
least they who choose to carry them are not justified in look- 
ing suspiciously at those who find that they can advance better 
on the same road without them. When Mr. Maurice said that 
the story of the Exodus, with all its details, was absolutely 
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indispensable to convince us that God is indeed a refuge for 
-the oppressed, and that but for it we could never have been 
assured that He will rescue the victims of the tyrant and 
punish their oppressor, others may reply that they are at no 
loss to find evidence vastly more conclusive elsewhere, and 
pass on with some feeling of regret that he should thus cramp 
his faith and fetter his mind. 

But the point here is, that while Mr. Maurice resented as an 
immoral act the rejection, either whole or partial, of the tradi- 
tion of the Exodus, and while Bishop Harold Browne lost him- 
self in a maze of inconsistent assertions in the effort to uphold 
the accuracy of the numbers or the history given in the Pen- 
tateuch, Bishop Thirlwall could declare with judicial calmness 
that from a religious point of view such discussions were super- 
fluous, and that with our faith as Christians the story of the 
Exodus—nay, the whole history of the Jewish people—had no 
more to do than the extraction of the square or cube, or the 
rule of three. Is it not possible that justice and charity alike 
may teach us that Bishop Thirlwall’s verdict should not be 
confined to the Old Testament alone? There may be for the 
present a reaction in the direction of a stringent and minute 
dogmatism ; but the current of a larger faith will nevertheless 
flow on, and we may watch the signs which mark its course. 
Of these signs, the plain and earnest declarations of Mr. Gleig 
are among the most encouraging. Writing at the age of eighty 
years, and, in his own words, “standing on the narrowest 
portion of the ledge which separates time from eternity,” he 
can have, as he says, no object in writing beyond the single 
desire of promoting the truth. Acting on this motive alone, 
he urges that as much as possible should be made of points 
on which all Christians agree, and as little as possible of the 
points on which they differ. 

Of the matter of Mr. Gleig’s book I here say nothing. To 
urge special objections to incidental statements, to point out 
the insufficiency of subordinate arguments, and to demand 
exact definitions of terms which seem to be vaguely used or 
inadequately understood, would be altogether a wrong method 
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of dealing with a work which should be met in the large- 
hearted spirit which has prompted the author to write it. It. 
is his loving and righteous contention, that all who believe 
that the course of the universe is directed by a conscious Mind, 
that of this righteous Ruler we are the children, that His 
righteousness and justice are in perfect accordance with the 
instincts of the human mind and the longings of the human 
heart, that the nature of this Divine Father of all mankind has 
been set forth most fully and most clearly by Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and that the faith of this great Teacher has wrought a 
beneficent change such as no other religion has ever effected 
or attempted to effect, are really and truly Christians, and 
should be welcomed as such by those who lay most stress on 
the theology of the Nicene Creed. It is his belief that of this 
wonderful change we see at present little more than the begin- 
nings, and that the work of Christ will in the generations to 
come leaven effectually the whole lump of human society, 
quickening everywhere the conviction of the Divine guidance 
and of the brotherhood of all men as children of God, the con- 
viction of His perfect justice and of the all-embracing love 
which surrounds men here and will surround them in the life 
of the world tocome. Raised to this serener region, Mr. Gleig 
cannot fail to see that a man may reject as unhistorical no 
small portion of the records whether of the Old Testament or 
the New, and yet retain his faith in Christ as the Saviour 
of mankind. Nor does he hesitate to say that the consti- 
tutions of churches—nay, even confessions of faith and the 
Sacraments themselves—are simply means towards the attain- 
ment of an end; and for this purpose he asserts that a belief 
in miracles is not essential. The conviction that Christianity 
has a divine origin may be retained, he insists, without this 
belief. “We who believe in the divine nature and mission of 
Christ, do so, not because he healed the sick and raised the 
dead, but because never man spake like this man, and because 
only in the revelation which he has made of God’s will and of 
man’s destiny can be found a rational solution of the doubts, 
and fears, and aspirations; which frum time immemorial had 
VOL. XIII. 2M 
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distracted the human mind.” With fearless decision he sweeps 
aside the controversies which have thrown a cloud over the 
real points at issue, and with emphatic explicitness he declares 
that “neither with the dogmatic teaching of any Church, nor 
with any system of theology, is Christianity so identified, that 
hesitation to subscribe absolutely to the former, or absolutely 
to adopt the latter, shall leave us no choice except to deny 
Christ and make common cause with unbelievers.” 

Assuredly such words are the earnest of a wider and a 
heartier union, in the future, of all who desire to live in the 
faith and fear of the Living and True God, whom Jesus taught 
men to love as their Father. The Spectator can speak of Mr. 
Gleig’s book -with approval. It will be a happy thing if it 
should deal the same large measure hereafter to others whose 
faith it has regarded hitherto with deep misgiving. Mr. Gleig’s 
volume is a step in the right direction. Only by the road 
which he points out will it be possible to reach that union of 
Christendom in which some hope for the victory of theological 
formule, but which will resolve itself into the harmony of 
men who have a living and pervading trust in the mercy and 
righteousness of God. 


G. W. Cox (PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS). 
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IV.—LORD AMBERLEY’S ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


An Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 
2 Vols. London: Triibner and Co. 1876. 


LorD AMBERLEY’s paper on “ Recent Publications on Budd- 
hism,” which appeared four years ago in this Review, shews 
that at that date he had long been an industrious reader of the 
results of modern scholarship in relation to one at least of the 
great Asiatic religions. The two portly volumes which we 
have now to notice, form, accordingly, no hasty and ill-digested 
compilation. Death stayed the author’s hand as he was giving 
the final revision to a work which had long been on the stocks, 
and had been executed with the conscientious diligence of one 
who felt that he had a task to perform of great importance to 
society, and who devoted himself to it with self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm. Had he lived to see his book launched upon the 
sea of public opinion, he would doubtless have been surprised 
and grieved at much of the severe and contemptuous criticism 
it has encountered ; but his pain would hardly have been that 
of wounded vanity, but rather the keen disappointment of a 
brave and earnest writer at not meeting with much sympathetic 
response from the small minority of liberal and cultured think- 
ers, whose approval would have been to him adequate encou- 
ragement, no matter how violent the storm which ignorance 
and bigotry might raise. 

There is, doubtless, no more than justice in the simple and 
touching Introduction in which Lady Russell testifies to her 
son’s unselfish devotion to the cause of truth and humanity : 


“ May those who find in this book their most cherished beliefs 
questioned or contemned, their surest consolations set at naught, 
remember that he had not shrunk from pain and anguish to himself, 
as one by one he parted with portions of that faith which in boy- 
hood and early youth had been the mainspring of his life. . . . Let 
them remember that the utterance of that which after earnest and 
laborious thought he deemed to be the truth, was to him a sacred 
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duty ; and may they feel, as he would have felt, the justness of 
these words of a good man and unswerving Christian lately passed 
away: ‘A man’s charity to those who differ from him upon great 
and difficult questions will be in the ratio of his own knowledge of 
them : the more knowledge, the more charity.’” 


We think, however, that these words are likely to leave a 
somewhat false impression as to Lord Amberley’s habitual 
tone when referring to the creed of his childhood. If his early 
religious training had been that of a Unitarian or Christian 
Theist, and by “the faith which had been the mainstay of his 
life” were meant the apprehension of a personal God and of a 
future existence for the soul, then it must be admitted that 
there is evidence in the book that he relaxed his hold on these 
beliefs with genuine reluctance, and resigned them only under 
the imperious pressure of intellectual necessity. But if, as 
seems more probable, we are to reckon among the doctrines 
of his earlier years those tenets which are commonly called 
orthodox, then assuredly these “cherished beliefs” became in 
later life the objects of his marked antipathy; and so far from 
allowing tender memories of the past to throw some little halo 
of reverence around their neglected shrines, his treatment of 
them is, on the contrary, singularly harsh and even unjust; and 
seldom does he seem able or willing to penetrate beneath the 
outer form of these dogmas to the inner truth which gives 
them vitality, and of which they are the contracted or dis- 
torted expressions. Indeed, the studiously irreverent way in 


‘which he deals with the doctrines and sacred books of the 


Jews and Christians, indicates, we think, a serious incapacity 
in a writer who undertakes to analyze and interpret the reli- 
gious phenomena of the world. 

To unravel effectually the religious development of mankind 
requires not only great intellectual and imaginative faculty, 
but also warm sympathy with the subject. For religion is 
far more akin to art and poetry than to science, and the in- 
terpreter of its phenomena should be one who has himself 
enjoyed rich and deep spiritual experiences, who knows prac- 
tically what is meant by that fervour of devotion, that in- 
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coming of light and comfort from the invisible world, which 
constitutes the hidden life of churches and finds literary ex- 
pression in sacred books. We are inclined to think that Lord 
Amberley’s mind did not fulfil these conditions. It appears to 
have been cast rather in the critical and practical than in 
the devotional or spiritual mould. In his earlier years his 
clear sound sense must have rebelled against the inexplicable 
dogmas, the priestly pretensions, and the irrational Bibliolatry 
which were presented to him as constituting Christianity, and 
he passed, as we suppose, into the Deistic stage. Had he been 
living in the eighteenth century, here, probably, he would 
have remained, and contented himself with pointing out the 
incredible features in Old Testament legends and histories, the 
human weaknesses and moral defects in the character of the 
Hebrew Jehovah, and the lamentable ignorance of political 
economy displayed in the teachings of Jesus. The influences, 
however, of his own generation came upon him in their full 
force, and in our present intellectual atmosphere Deism can- 
not live. The free-thinker of to-day has a choice between 
Mr. Spencer's Agnosticism, blended with such faith as the 
emotions will justify, and that other form of undogmatic reli- 
gion named Theism or liberal Christianity. 

Lord Amberley has, unfortunately as it seems to us, passed 
at once from the Deistic attitude of antagonism to popular 
Christianity to the point of view of Agnosticism, without 
clearly apprehending the real meaning and worth of that 
Christian Theism which has in many minds quite superseded 
both Deism and dogmatic Christianity, while claiming at the 
same time to be in perfect harmony with the deepest and 
truest sentiments of the world’s greatest religious teachers, 
and especially in harmony with the true spirit of that Hebrew 
prophecy which reached its purest and highest expression in 
the character and teachings of the Prophet of Nazareth. Had 
he entered into sympathy with this faith, which combines per- 
fect intellectual freedom with sentiments of warm devotion, he 
would, as it seems to us, have avoided two great errors which, 
as it is, seriously impair the worth of these interesting 
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volumes ; he would, on the one hand, have given a fair and 
appreciative estimate of pure Christianity ; and, on the other, 
he would not have drawn from his extensive survey of the 
various forms of human faith the disappointing and melan- 
choly conclusion that Godward there is no elevating and com- 
forting vision of the soul, and that mankind must learn to 
resign themselves to fate, and gather what crumbs of comfort 
they may by cherishing affection and sympathy one for an- 
other. 

Having thus indicated what we consider to be a serious 
mistake in the author's point of view, we now proceed to give 
a general description of the work itself. It is divided into 
two parts, the first part being about eight times the length of 
the second, while it is the second portion alone that can be 
strictly called an Analysis of Religious Belief. The first part 
is a sort of natural history of religion, containing an account of 
the various sacred objects, persons and practices in different 
countries, biographical sketches of the founders of great reli- 
gions, as well as a lengthy description, illustrated by many 
extracts, of the most important of the sacred books, or Bibles, 
of the world. This portion of the book we will rapidly glance 
over, and then direct closer attention to the briefer but more 
important and more ably written part, which contains the 
author's philosophy of religion. 

I. The religious phenomena of the world are treated of under 
two heads, called respectively, “means of communication 
upwards,” and “means of communication downwards ;” the 
former including all acts of prayer, sacrifice and consecration, 
whereby man aims to obtain access to and influence with the 
Superhuman Being whom he worships; the latter describing 
all “holy” things, places and persons, i.e. such as the Deity 
has chosen as a means of making Himself and His will known 
to His worshippers. These several subjects are treated of at 
considerable length, and are copiously illustrated by instances 
drawn from the religious ideas and usages of ancient and 
modern nations, great use being also made of the accounts 
which travellers and missionaries have given of the religious 
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notions and practices of the different savage races. In this 
part of the book we meet with many interesting and suggestive 
passages, but on the whole there seems more reason to admire 
the diligence with which the author has collected his plentiful 
store of information, than the discrimination with which he 
has used it. 

Leaving our readers to examine for themselves this heteroge- 
neous collection of facts and anecdotes illustrative of the vari- 
ous phases of the religious sentiment, we will simply indicate 
the one great defect which in our view characterizes the whole 
account, and is indeed an inevitable consequence of the author's 
standpoint: we mean his indisposition or inability to distin- 
guish between spurious and genuine religious phenomena. All, 
for example, with him is “holy” which has been supposed at 
any time to indicate the will of the Deity. Hence the founders 
of ethnic religions, the Hebrew prophets, the ancient magicians, 
the medizval astrologers, the modern mediums, all fall within 
the same category, and the line of demarcation between religion 
and superstition ceases to exist. Another kindred consequence 
of his Agnostic position is, that he constantly fails to separate 
the temporary corruptions of a religion from its permanent 
spirit and genivs. His account of Christianity in particular is 
specially disfigured by this confusion ; for he fathers on the 
religion of Jesus all the superstitious ideas and sacerdotal pre- 
tensions of the Roman and Anglican Churches, and then tri- 
umphantly reminds us that Christianity sanctions doctrines 
and practices on a level with those of the lowest fetishism. Nor 
indeed is he always just in his animadversions upon the cur- 
rent dogmas of Christendom. For instance, in dealing with the 
question of Sacrifice, he maintains that the doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement is exactly parallel with the heathen idea that 
God’s goodwill is affected by the external sacrificial offerings 
of his worshippers. But surely the most uncultured Christians 
never fail to learn the lesson that the sacrifices of God are a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit ; and the obstinate vitality 
of the above-mentioned dogma is. not due, we think, so much 
to any survival of the old sacrificial idea, as to the fact that it 
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symbolizes, in a very graphic though rude and illogical way, 
the infinite self-sacrifice which God is ever exercising in His 
dealings with the children of men. In this, as in all wide- 
spread religious beliefs, we may safely assume the presence of 
some element of spiritual truth, which serves to vivify, it may 
be, much formal error ; and Lord Amberley would have evinced 
a sounder judgment had he devoted his mental powers to the 
discovery of this vitalizing idea, rather than to holding up the 
mere letter.of the doctrine to be ridiculed by superficial ob- 
servers. Another similar instance of misconception and mis- 
representation occurs in the chapter which discusses the com- 
munications which the Deity is supposed to vouchsafe through 
certain “holy orders.” Lord Amberley reminds us that the 
“holy” is not always co-extensive with the “consecrated” 
class : 


“We notice an important order among the Jews, who were 
universally received as holy without being consecrated. Moreover, 
there has often existed a species of men who, without regular con- 
secration, have nevertheless served as a channel of communication 
from God, or from inferior spirits to man. Such were astrologers, 
magicians, ‘et hoc genus omne,’ in ancient times; such are the 
so-called mediums in the present day. Conversely, consecration, 
though by its very nature implying holiness as its correlative, im- — 
plies it less and less as we rise in the scale of culture. Thus in 
the advanced forms of Protestantism, such as the Presbyterian or 
the Unitarian, the minister is scarcely more than a mere teacher : 
he has little or no more power to convey commands or intimations 
from God than any member of his congregation. So that we should 
have a rough approximation to the truth were we to say that in the 
lower grades of religious culture we have holy orders without conse- 
cration, while in the higher grades we have consecrated orders with- 
out holiness.” * 


When we come to deal presently with the second part of 
this work, we shall have occasion to express wide dissent from 
his estimate of the essential nature of Prophecy and Inspira- 
tion ; but we quote this passage to illustrate how lightly he 





* Vol. I. p. 166. 
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passes over what seems to us the all-important and fundamen- 
tal distinction between the factitious claims of priests to special 
intercourse and influence with God, and that genuine spiritual 
discernment which, though common to all men in some degree, 
is yet possessed in especial richness and fulness by prophetic 
and saintly men. It will be seen, too, that Lord Amberley 
does no justice to the position of liberal Christians in this 
matter. It is not that they ignore “holiness” either in the 
congregation or in the minister. On the contrary, it is “con- 
secration” that has with them become practically obsolete. 
They believe that God still holds communication with man, 
and they count themselves most highly favoured if to their 
minister is vouchsafed in high degree this unspeakably pre- 
cious gift of “holiness.” Nor is it true that the recognition of 
the sacramental efficacy of priests is an indispensable feature 
in religion. Surely the history of Judaism and Christianity is 
to a large extent the record of a grand inftestine strife, in which 
we see earnest and brave men continually struggling to free 
the minds of their fellow-believers from all sacerdotal tyranny, 
and to assert the principle that outward consecration confers 
no special privilege, that the spirit of God bloweth where it 
listeth, and that every pure heart is a possible recipient of glad 
tidings from on high. A large portion of Christendom have 
already emancipated themselves from priestly superstition ; 
and, indeed, this religion is only gradually realizing its natural 
ideal in proportion as it sweeps away all faith in artificial com- 
munications from God through humanly accredited profes- 
sionals, and directs the reverence and love of mankind upon 
those who, in their faith-inspiring words and self-forgetful 
lives, are seen to be the true and natural mediators between 
the Eternal Spirit and the hearts and minds of their fellow- 
men. ; 

To those who have lived in the intellectual atmosphere of 
liberal Christianity or Christian Theism, Lord Amberley’s esti- 
mate of the religion of this country will no doubt come as an 
emphatic reminder of the wide-spread corruptions which usurp 
the name of Christianity, but will at the same time reveal how 
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little our analyst of religious belief penetrates to the real secret 
of the mighty power which this religion has exercised, and 
still exercises, over the human mind. As a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of bibliolatry and priestcraft, the argument we are 
about to quote has some value, but as an analysis of the inner 
genius of Christianity it is beneath criticism. In reference to 
the Christian ministry we are told: 


“ Christianity entirely abandoned the hereditary principle preva- 
lent among its spiritual ancestors, the Jews, and selected for its 
ministers of religion those who felt, or professed to feel, an internal 
vocation for this career. Doubtless this is the most effectual plan 
for securing a powerful priesthood. Those who belong to it have 
their hearts far more thoroughly in their work than can possibly be 
the case when it falls to them by right of birth. Just the most 
priestly-minded of the community become priests ; and a far greater 
air of zeal and sanctity attaches to an order thus maintained, than 
to one of which many of the members possess no qualification but 
that of family, tribe or caste.”* 


If we inquire into the functions of the ministers of religion 
here described, the answer is: 

“Christian priests enjoy two kinds of inspiration. In the first 
place, they are inspired specially when assembled in general coun- 
cils, to declare the truth on matters of doctrine, or in other words 
to issue supplementary revelations ; in the second place, they are 
inspired generally to remit or retain offences, their sentence being 
—according to the common doctrine of Catholics and Episcopalian 
Protestants—always ratified in the Court above.” + 


We are further told that “in Christian countries all priests 
are rain-makers, the reading of prayers for fine or wet weather 
being a portion of their established duties.” This reads like a 
smartly written exposure of the anti-christian abuses of the 
Roman Catholic and High Anglican priesthood, and we should 
naturally expect Lord Amberley to explain that all these pre- 
tensions run directly counter to the spirit and teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity, and must be utterly repudiated if that 
religion is to perform its true mission to society. But so far 
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is he from recognizing this, that he seriously assumes that this 
sacerdotal system not only constitutes present Christianity, 
but is an indispensable condition of its continued vitality and 
energy. “Nothing,” he says, “can be more irrational than the 
denunciation of priest and priestcraft which is often indulged 
in by liberal writers and politicians.”* But for priestcraft to 
do its perfect work, an infallible Pope is its indispensable 
accompaniment. Accordingly our author thus continues his 
argument : 

“ Divine inspiration by a very logical process leads to infallibility. 
A Church founded on revelation needs living teachers to preserve 
the correct interpretation of that revelation. * * * Nowhere can such 
an arbiter be found more naturally than in the head of the Church 
himself. * * * There cannot be a more consistent application of the 
general theory of priesthood ; and there is no more fatal sign for 
the prospects of Christianity than the inability of many of its sup- 
porters to accept so useful a doctrine, and the thoughtless indigna- 
tion of some among them against the single Church which has had 
the wisdom to proclaim it.” t 


This passage will not be without interest to those who are 
observant of the signs of the times. It helps us to explain 
that remarkable migration to Romanism which is now pro- 
ceeding, for it shews us how little those who are educated 
under the influence of the Anglican Church understand what 
is meant by a rational Christianity. They become aware of the 
glaringly illogical character of orthodox Protestantism, but see 
no escape from it save into Agnosticism on the one hand, or into 
Catholicism on the other. The consistent thinker must choose 
(they think) between discipleship to Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
that to Cardinal Manning. A few men, accordingly, of vigor- 
ous and critical intellect (like Lord Amberley) will side with 
the former, but the majority of Episcopalian malcontents, with 
intellects less exacting and hearts more devout, will naturally 
seek satisfaction and repose in the arms of Rome. It never 
seems to occur to them that there is a third possibility, namely, 
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to cherish such Theistic faith as Jesus felt, to recognize in 
inspiration and revelation that feeling of present personal com- 
munion with the Eternal Spirit which, while it satisfies the 
heart’s holiest yearnings, is the untiring foe of all theologic 
dogmatism and assumed infallibility, and stands to scientific 
and literary progress, not as an obstructive rival, but rather as 
its divine side, its indispensable correlative. 

After this discussion of the significance of holy orders, 
Lord Amberley gives us a series of interesting biographies of 
the eminent founders of the great religions of the world, 
namely, Confucius, Ladtsé, Sakyamuni, Zarathustra, Mahomet 
and Jesus. With the last of these the first volume closes, and 
three-fourths o’ che second is devoted to descriptions and cri- 
ticisms of the sacred books associated with the names of the 
above-mentioned religious reformers. Christianity and the 
Bible receive an exceptionally lengthy, and we may add an 
exceptionally unfair and unsympathetic, treatment. Our in- 
structor almost talks as an enlightened Theist as he describes 
in genial tones the faiths of India and China, and delights to 
cull for our gratification and admiration the passages from 


_ these sacred books most indicative of moral elevation and 


noble sentiment ; but no sooner does he approach the book 
which Englishmen in general revere, than he loses all sense 
of historical perspective, and applies a petty, carping criticism 
which may be excused in the writings of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Deist-who lived before comparative theology was dreamed 
of, or in a Secularist lecturer engaged in smart polemic with 
some clerical bigot, but which is singularly unbecoming in an 
author who is imbued with the ripest culture of our age, and 
whose object is to make an important contribution to that 
Science of Religion which Max Miiller and others have ably 
inaugurated. In his account of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures (as also in the case of the sacred books of other 
religions), there is clear evidence that he has carefully read 
and judiciously used some of the best authorities; and the 
general reader will gather much suggestive, and in the main 
reliable, information as to the outward form of the books of 
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the Old Testament and the probable order of their production, 
and will also obtain some insight into the controversies of 
scholars respecting the genesis of the Gospels, and the relation 
of the last to the other three. If, however, he wishes to trace 
the growth of that profound God-consciousness which is the 
characteristic glory of the Hebrew race, Lord Amberley’s 
guidance will prove useless here; for, instead of seeking in 
the history, poetry and prophecy of the Bible for the common 
features of that true spiritual life which animates the whole, 
our author is mainly anxious to bring into strong relief those 
features in the Hebrew literature which are most at variance 
with modern enlightenment, that he may thereby take signal 
vengeance on that narrow view of Biblical inspiration which, 
being unwisely urged upon his acceptance in earlier years, 
produced in him a rooted prejudice against the grandest and 
most precious of all sacred books, and thus gave a false and 
mischievous direction to his powers of criticism and satire. 
Under this misleading influence, he constantly and quite gra- 
tuitously shocks both good taste and the sense of literary fair- 
ness. For instance, in dealing with the myth of the Garden 
of Eden he makes no attempt to explain its origin, but simply 
holds it up to ridicule by presenting it in a modern dress, and 
adding a few sarcastic touches, such as “God also condescended 
so far as to become the first tailor, making garments of skins 
for Adam and Eve.”* And when we come to the life of Abra- 
ham, the story of the Patriarch’s consent to offer up his son, 
instead of awakening in Lord Amberley’s mind any sentiment 
of admiration for so exquisite an embodiment of absolute self- 
surrender to the Eternal, simply suggests to him the prosaic 
remark, “For this servile and unintelligent submission he was 
rewarded by Jehovah with further promises as to the amazing 
number of his posterity in future times.” The book of Job 
(we are told) is the story of a wealthy landowner, “concerning 
whom God and Satan enter into a sort of wager,”t but not the 
slightest reference is made either to the marvellous genius of 
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its author, or to the now generally accepted view that this 
sublime drama is an earnest protest against the orthodox 
Jewish creed, that suffering is always the sign and punishment 
of past sinfulness. His treatment, too, of the Jewish prophets 
is anything but adequate and appreciative. Nowhere does he 
give any indication that he realized their immense influence 
on religious belief. As we should naturally expect, then, when 
he comes to discuss the character and teachings of the Prophet 
of Nazareth, he often misses the deep wisdom of his sayings, 
and wastes his empty criticism on the mere dress of Oriental 
hyperbole in which the truth is conveyed. 

A much more agreeable and useful feature than his own 
exposition of New Testament wisdom, is to be found in the 
parallel passages which he quotes from the Chinese and Indian 
Scriptures, embodying spiritual ideas substantially the same 
as those expressed by Jesus. The remarkable likeness between 
Sakyamuni and Jesus, both in their personal character and in 
their ethical maxims, is not overlooked by Lord Amberley ; 
and the fact that Buddhism dwells almost entirely on the 
ethical, to the exclusion of the theological, aspects of religion, 
is in his view an advantage in its favour. It seems to us, 
however, that the history and present condition of Buddhism 
rather tend to prove that the highest moral goodness cannot be 
awakened and sustained apart from cherished consciousness of 
communion with an Invisible Spring of Duty and of Love. 
Buddhism, it is true, inculcates the virtue of self-sacrifice in 
its most unqualified form, and Sakyamuni appears to have 
possessed the purest and warmest human sympathies; but in 
the religious system associated with his name there is no ade- 
quate impulse to active and sustained philanthropy. Chris- 
tianity teaches that “God is Love, and he who dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” Buddhism, on the 
other hand, teaches that the way to Nirvana is through the 
death of desire, nor does it appear to distinguish between those 
desires that are of the earth, and those spiritual affections and 
aspirations which constitute the very breath and life of man’s 
higher nature. Hence sacrifice in the Buddhist is apt to be 
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pursued more for its own sake than for the sake of humanity, 
and the virtues thus encouraged tend to become of a some- 
what negative character. Temperance, chastity and tenderness 
for every living thing, Buddhism does successfully foster in 
its votaries, but the more positive virtue of aggressive philan- 
thropy, though by no means absent from Buddhism, is certainly 
not its characteristic outcome; and the testimony of those who 
have lived in the lands where this religion prevails, bears out 
the conclusion to which our @ priori reasoning would bring us, 
that Buddhistic excellence culminates in innocent asceticism, 
kindliness of disposition, and calm philosophic meditation. 

Before we pass on to consider the author’s religious philoso- 
phy, we should like to call the attention of our readers to a 
beautiful passage at the close’of the biography of Jesus,* in 
which Lord Amberley depicts with singular vividness and 
pathos the thoughts and feelings which arise in the soul on 
the loss of a much-loved and revered friend, and seeks to find 
therein a psychological explanation of the accounts of the 
Resurrection and Ascension which soon obtained currency. It 
is too long for quotation ; but those who read it will feel, we 
think, that it in some measure atones for the superficial criti- 
cisms and the gratuitous irreverence which are sadly too com- 
mon in this work. 

II. The second part of the work is devoted to an attempt, 
in the first place, to abstract from the various forms of religion 
those elements of belief which are the common property of 
them all; and, secondly, to shew that the common judgments 
which are thus involved in the religious emotions are also 
those which mental science must recognize as necessary, and 
therefore true. We have (he says), strictly speaking, three 
fundamental postulates involved in the religious idea : 

First, that of a hyperphysical power in the universe ; 

Secondly, that of a hyperphysical entity in man ; 

Thirdly, that of a relation between the two. 

In respect to the first article of Lord Amberley’s creed, he 
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argues that, while on the one hand all religions assume the 
existence of superhuman beings, there is also on the other 
hand a marked disposition among both civilized and savage 
nations to recognize in the background, behind the popular 
Deity or Deities, an awe-inspiring and mysterious Energy, 
who is the ultimate seat of all substance and all causation, 
and of whom in their religious moods worshippers speak with 
especial reverence and with bated breath. This awful and 
unspeakable Being, whose existence the religious emotions 
always dimly involve, is also the Unknowable to whom by 
the path of metaphysics many philosophers have been led. 
With considerable acumen, Lord Amberley discusses the 
various current forms of philosophical doctrine, sets aside 
Mr. Mill’s theory of “ permanént possibilities” as utterly un- 
tenable, and concludes that, with Berkeley, we must assign our 
sensations to a Power not ourselves,—a Power, however, which 
we may not, with the good Bishop, conceive as personal, but 
must rest satisfied with calling it an Unknown Reality, the 
source and substance of all phenomena, mental as well as 
physical. , 

The second article in our author's creed will probably be dis- 
puted by many who are quite at one with him in regard to the 
first. The universal testimony of religion is (he says) in favour 
of the doctrine that there is in human nature a soul, mind or 
spirit, which is equally hyperphysical with the Power which it 
worships. He is on very delicate ground here: for what we 
call “ physical” or “ material,” he has already explained as one 
mode of manifestation of the Unknowable Energy. If, then, 
the human mind or soul is but another mode of manifestation 
of the same Power, it is clear that matter and spirit stand on 
the same footing, and are both merely phenomenal. There 
appears to be a want of consistency in his language on this 
point ; but the inconsistency is reduced to a minimum by sup- 
posing him to hold the Cartesian doctrine that the Supreme 
Power calls into existence two substances, matter and mind— 
substances, indeed, in reference to their own respective attri- 
butes, but phenomena in respect to the Ultimate Being, of 
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whom they are two modes of expression. Not only (says our 
author) does the religious instinct everywhere declare that 
mind and matter are distinct existences, but philosophy also 
bears out religion by shewing that no attribute of the one can 
by any effort of thought be transformed into an attribute of 
the other. Hence Lord Amberley believes that through the 
whole period of evolution, even prior to the rise of vital organ- 
isms, the element of mind, or sensation, has been constantly 
present with, yet distinct from, the element of matter. And as 
the latter assumed organic forms and gradually developed into 
the highly elaborate human structure, so the former gradually 
unfolded its latent capacities and blossomed into the intellect 
and genius of mankind. Lord Amberley was apparently not 
aware of the fact, that in thus representing mind and matter 
as distinct and perfectly independent substances, he was only 
going over the same ground which the disciples of Descartes 
had already trodden, and had entered accordingly on a track 
which logically leads to the assumption of either the theory of 
Pre-established Harmony or else of that of Occasional Causes. 
In other words, those who deny the interaction of mind and 
matter, must either, with Leibnitz, suppose that God so ar- 
ranged from the beginning that the phenomena of the one 
should always bear a constant parallelism to those of the other, 
or else, with Geulinx, they must regard God as constantly 
present and active in every instance of sensation or muscular 
movement, moving the body in accordance with our volition, 
and causing in us the sensation corresponding to a particular 
nervous condition. Had our author taken either of these phi- 
losophers as his guide, he would at least have worked out a 
consistent system. But instead of so doing, he has had re- 
course to the recent expounders of “human automatism,” and 
the result is a curious hybrid conception ; for while he holds 
that the will and the emotions have no influence over the 
course of nervous changes and physical actions, he still admits 
that states of the nervous system do exert a causal power over 
the sensations; to use his own words: “While the train of 
external sequences does influence the train of internal se- 
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quences, this latter has no corresponding influence upon the 
former.”* But if the bodily structure can act upon the mind 
and vary the character and order of our mental states, there 
would seem to be every probability that the converse holds 
good, and that the universal consciousness of mankind is cor- 
rect when it declares that volition is the active cause of the 
corresponding muscular movement. Nor is Lord Amberley 
justified in saying that the Persistence of Force, so far as this 
principle is as yet demonstrated, is conclusive against the 
Ego’s exercise of causal influence over the bodily frame. With 
such high scientific authorities as Sir John Herschel, Dr. Car- 
penter and Professor Stewart on the opposite side, we may at 
least maintain that this matter still remains sub jydice. But 
let us suppose that the advocates of automatism had made 
good their position, would this doctrine encourage the belief 
that the soul is a hyperphysical entity? Lord Amberley is 
very confident that it would, and emphatically urges it on our 
acceptance as the great boon which recent science offers to 
religious philosophy : 

“Could the friends” (he says) “of dogmatic religion know the 
things belonging to their peace, they would bestow upon this doc- 
trine their most earnest support: for it deals the death-blow to that 
semi-scientific materialism which derives a certain countenance from 
the discoveries of the day, and which is—second to religious dogmas 
themselves—the most dangerous enemy of the spiritual conception 
of the universe and of mankind.” t 


While entirely agreeing with our author in his conclusion 
that the soul has an existence distinct from the bodily frame, we 
are quite unable to find any new support for our faith in the 
anthropology which Huxley and others so confidently proclaim. 
The Cartesians, though they argued that the correspondence 
between physical and mental phenomena is the result, not of 
the reciprocal action of body and spirit, but of Divine pre- 
arrangement or intervention, yet certainly assigned to matter 
no priority over spirit in regard to causation. This, however, 
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can by no means be said of the doctrine which Lord Amberley 
recommends to our attention. Human automatism transfers 
all the initiation, all the real causality to matter alone, and 
mind becomes a merely passive attendant, an unessential and 
occasional reflection of those molecular physical changes which 
control and determine al] psychical states. Such a doctrine 
fatally undermines man’s moral responsibility, and in so doing 
removes, we think, one of the main foundations on which our 
belief in the independent existence of the soul reposes. When, 
therefore, Lord Amberley sees in it the safe refuge from scep- 
ticism, to which the friends of religion should eagerly repair, 
he displays a strange perversion of judgment, which is quite 
on a par with his previous assertion that the abiding influence 
of Christianity depends on the recognition of an infallible 
Pope. Though our author finds that both the testimony of 
actual religions and the arguments of philosophy furnish con- 
clusive evidence as to the soul’s immaterial nature, he thinks 
that there is not the same firm basis for a belief in its future 
existence. The general acceptance, however, of this latter tenet 
in the religious world (for even the seemingly adverse testi- 
mony of Buddhism and Judaism may to a large extent be fairly 
explained away) should, we think, afford ground for a strong 
presumption in its favour, with those at least who have already 
recognized the soul’s hyperphysical character. Still, no doubt, 
the belief in Immortality must always in great measure be a 
corollary of previous Theistic convictions, and derive its chief 
vitality from the consciousness of a moral and spiritual rela- 
tion between God and the soul—Hence we turn with especial 
interest to the third and final article of the creed we are dis- 
cussing, and inquire what our author has to say as to the 
relation between the hyperphysical soul and the Unknowable 
Cause. In order to be aware of the existence of the ultimate 
and unknown Power, we must possess some faculty by which 
that Power is felt. It must come into contact with us at some 
point in our nature. He declines, however, to admit that this 
consciousness of contact can be arrived at by a contemplation 
of the marks of Design in the universe, nor does he even men- 
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tion, we think, the doctrine which seems to us most probable, 
namely, that it is our experience of resisted volition that 
awakens in us the idea of an Invisible Power. The faculty 
by which the presence of the Unknowable is discerned, must 
(he says) be considered as a kind of internal sense. It is a 
direct perception. We will quote his words on this subject, 
for they are remarkable, and seem to us to justify a far more 
positive Theism than he is willing to allow: 


“Precisely as objects of direct perception by the senses appear 
widely dissimilar at different distances, to different men, and to the 
same man at different times, so the object of the religious emotions 
is variously conceived in different places and ages, by different men, 
and by the same man at different times. Moreover, as.the religious 
sentiment in the mind of man perceives its object, the Ultimate 
Being, so that Being is conceived as making itself known to the 
mind of man through the religious sentiment. A reciprocal relation 
is thus established ; the Unknowable causing a peculiar intuition, 
the mind of man receiving it. And this is the grain of fact at the 
foundation of the numerous statements of religious men, that they 
have felt themselves inspired by God, that he speaks to them and 
speaks through them, that they enter into communion with him in 
prayer, and obey his influence during their lives. We need not 
discard such feelings as idle delusions. In form they are fanciful 
and erroneous ; in substance they are genuine and true. And ina 
higher sense the adherent of the universal religion may himself admit 
their title to a place in his nature. To use the words of a great 
philosopher, ‘he, like every other man, may consider himself as one 
of the myriad agencies through whom works the Unknown Cause ;’ 
‘he too may feel that when the Unknown Cause produces in him a 
certain belief, he is thereby authorized to profess and act out that 
belief.’” * 


But this is not all. Not only does Lord Amberley believe 
that the Unknowable reveals itself to man through the reli- 
gious sentiment, but he also argues with great ingenuity and 
conclusiveness in favour of the idea that there must be a close 
affinity between the immaterial soul and the Eternal Cause. 
“They are found” (he says) “to be of kindred nature ; or, to 
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speak with stricter caution, we cannot think of them but as 
thus akin to one another ;’* and as an illustration of this affi- 
nity, he adds: “The Unknown Reality, which is the source of 
all phenomena whatsoever, mental and physical, must of neces- 
sity include within it that mode of existence which is mani- 
fested in consciousness.”"+ As we read these sentiments, we 
are inclined to exclaim that of a surety our author is almost 
or altogether a pronounced Theist. The Unknowable is self- 
conscious ; it reveals itself to us ; it is akin to our own spirit ! 
Surely, then, it is the Unknowable no longer; and we may 
well expect that from this Divine Source not only do our hearts 
and consciences daily receive guidance and inspiration, but 
that at times this intercourse with the Unseen rises into rapt 
spiritual communion, and prophetic souls utter glad tidings of 
high concernment to the human race. Why, then, does Lord 
Amberley suddenly stop short, and decline to accept and che- 
rish this natural blossoming and fructification of his own reli- 
gious philosophy? As we before remarked, we believe that 
his indisposition to espouse Theistic views must be traced 
mainly to the erroneous view of inspiration which pre-occupied 
his mind; but it was also probably due in part to the unjus- 
tifiable dogmatism of the philosophers and savants with whom 
he was most familiar, and perhaps in some degree also to the 
tendency in many Theistic writers to assume a far completer 
acquaintance with the nature of the Supreme Being than is 
really within the compass of our faculties. It will be noticed 
that all through his account of historical religions, he never 
seems to realize the fundamental distinction between the priest 
and the prophet. The formally consecrated priest pretends to 
be, and is often believed to be, a specially qualified mediator 
between God and man; but it is notorious that it is to the 
prophet and not to the priest that we are continually led when- 
ever we inquire after the origin of some new religious move- 
ment which has breathed fresh faith and hope and love into 
society. But (says Lord Amberley) when you come to examine 
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the utterances of prophetic men, you find such differences in 
detail, that in the view of science they practically cancel one 
another. 

“To take a simple instance” (he adds), “ nothing can be said by a 
Christian, on behalf of the inspiration of his Scriptures, which might 
not be said by the Buddhist, the Confucian or the Mussulman, on 
behalf of the inspiration of theirs. If his appear to him more beau- 
tiful, more perfect, more sublime, so do theirs to them ; and even if 


we concede his claims, the difference is one of degree, and not of 
kind.” * 

True (the Theist will reply), there is, no doubt, a common 
inspiration in them all: they bear evident marks of the influ- 
ence of the same Eternal Source of wisdom and affection: all 
are but “broken lights” of Him. He has disclosed Himself 
more intimately to some Beloved Son, and the light of wisdom 
and the glow of love kindled in the prophet’s soul have passed 
into his words and conferred on them a wondrous and abiding 
power to illumine and bless the souls of men. As Emerson so 
truly sings : 

The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 


But these prophetic announcements, though due to the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Eternal, naturally take their form and 
letter from the culture of the prophet and the dominant ideas 
of the age; and while ever confirming faith in spiritual reali- 
ties, and at once stimulating and satisfying man’s higher nature, 
yet in their theological and philosophical aspects they reflect, 
not infallible truth, but simply contemporary thought and spe- 
culation, vivified and exalted by a fresh impulse from an 
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unseen spring of noble sentiment. Hence the teachings of the 
prophet can never be rightly termed infallible. His words 
must ever be studied and interpreted in connection with the 
history and the literature of their time,—the history and the 
literature serving to explain the form of the prophetic utter- 
ance, the spirit of the prophet’s words explaining in turn the 
fresh impetus and purer life given to the civilization of that 
and succeeding ages. The organic structure of all inspired 
sayings is thus furnished by the culture of the period in which 
they are uttered, but the fresh emotional life which animates 
them springs as a divine new birth from the inner core of 
man’s being; and while, on the one hand, it intensifies and 
purifies all the activities and charities of life, it at the same 
time brings the intellect, the imagination and the heart, into 
closer aud more vital contact with the invisible Power whence 
this marvellous accession of faith and emotion is felt to pro- 
ceed. Accordingly, the inspiration which is thus moulded as 
to its outer form and didactic character by the mental struc- 
ture of the prophet and his disciples, re-acts in turn upon al 
speculative thought and artistic genius, and thus tends to call 
into being a nobler philosophy, theology, poetry and art, than 
that amid which it arose, and which shaped its own earliest 
expression. This reciprocal action between new spiritual life 
and its contemporary culture is clearly observable in every 
case in which prophetic teachers have imparted to society a 
fresh impulse to a holier life and a closer realization of the 
presence of the Supreme. 

Had Lord Amberley accepted this view of inspiration, he 
would, we think, have seen that the contact between the 
Divine and the human, between God and the soul, is not con- 
fined to a disclosure of the mere existence of the Unknowable ; 
he would have recognized, perchance, that there is made to 
mankind a positive and progressive revelation of those aspects 
of the Eternal which alone at present man is concerned to 
know ; a revelation which does not indeed justify attempts to 
detine the Deity, or enable us to explain that marvellous 
mystery of the Incarnation by which God is felt to be at once 
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the Inspirer and the Substance of our higher nature ; but still 
a revelation which furnishes in adequate measure the insight 
and the support which our souls require. In the light of this 
prophetic teaching, the human spirit discerns that the Eternal 
Spirit, the Source of all life and love, is in most intimate sym- 
pathy with our inmost being, and is responsive to our worthy 
aspiration and prayers; that it is He who kindles our noble 
affections and reveals to us their divine authority, that we by 
following their guidance may die to selfishness and sin, and 
thus escape the dominion of the finite and the phenomenal, 
and pass ever more and more into the nearer intimacy of His 
inspiration and His sympathy. If we meditate upon the great 
religions of the world in this spirit, we shall bring back from 
our survey a verdict very different from that which Lord 
Amberley has uttered. So far from concluding that their 
theologies are so much at variance that they virtually cancel 
each other, we shall rather be surprised at the extent to which 
they in part overlap and in part dovetail into and mutually 
supplement each other. To see this clearly, however, we 
must, it is true, leave out of account much that is recorded in 
sacred books and embodied in creeds and rituals, for a large 
proportion of these are manifestly due, not to inspiration, but 
to intellectual narrowness and prejudice. We must direct our 
gaze upon the positive affirmations which constitute the real 
life of the religion, and arise from immediate contact with the 
Holy Spirit, and neglect for the moment those limitations and 
negations which are due to the reaction of imperfect or per- 
verted culture upon spiritual truth. Thus, for instance, in 
Buddhism, we shall recognize a genuine revelation in Sakya- 
muni’s positive announcement, that in the death of desire and 
the growth of self-sacrificing love is the true deliverance 
whereby the soul of man escapes from the tyranny and vexa- 
tion of the phenomenal, and finds its way to its eternal 
rest ; but we shall not accept as inspired his negative dogmas, 
that there is no inner communion with love’s eternal source, 
and that the repose of the soul is the extinction of conscious- 
ness, On these points we only learn what the Buddha failed 
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to see, or what his speculative culture inclined him to ignore. 
For further insight into these grand themes we must have 
recourse to another faith, to the religion of that Prophet of 
Nazareth who saw what Sakyamuni saw, but saw also other 
truths which were beyond the range of the spiritual discern- 
ment of the Indian seer. In like manner we see in Zara- 
thustra’s faith nothing really at variance with the positive dis- 
closures of either the Buddha or the Christ, but only special 
insight into the ethical aspect of man’s relation to the Supreme. 
We cannot here give more than this very brief illustration of 
what we consider to be the true method of study in compara- 
tive theology; but we think it is evident that those who 
approach the subject in this way will find their religious faith 
rather strengthened than weakened by thus passing in review 
the great religions of the world. It is probable, indeed, that 
of the students who earnestly enter upon this task, many will 
at first be startled and perhaps pained by the sudden enlarge- 
ment of their theological horizon, by the rapid fading away and 
ultimate effacement of many lines of partition and limitation, 
on which long association with religious truth had conferred a 
factitious sanctity ; but when this brief unrest of intellectual 
transition shall have passed away and they calmly survey their 
new relations, they will see that no element of the old theology 
that was necessary to their health and peace is lacking in the 
new ; and that the removal of time-honoured restrictions has 
only enlarged their spiritual estate and given wider expansion 
to their divinest sympathies. Lord Amberley tells us truly, 
“that it is the very condition of progress that, as we advance 
in knowledge and culture, we give up something on the road ; 
but it is also a condition that we do not feel the need of that 
which we have lost.”"* It is when we ask what is the nature 
of the sacrifice that progress thus entails, and for which it 
brings ample compensation, that our author and ourselves at 
once part company. Can it be (as Lord Amberley supposes) 
that our civilization is mounting, or will ever mount, to that 





* Vol. IL p. 493. 
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height at which we shall no longer need the consciousness 
of God’s communing presence, or care to cherish the hope 
that the affinities of love may prove too strong for the dis- 
solving touch of death? Surely these are not the trusts and 
hopes of which humanity will ever cease to feel the need. 
Advancing culture and refinement only make the yearning 
after the living God the more intense, the hopeless severance 
of kindred hearts the more agonizing. Mankind will assuredly 
have to give up much upon the road ; they will have to give 
up selfish monopolies of every kind, all narrow theologies and 
theories of inspiration which oppose themselves to culture and 
science, insult our neighbour's faith, and derogate from God’s 
infinite affection for His creatures ; they will have to give up 
all that impedes the realization of human brotherhood, all that 
in any way retards the spread of knowledge and virtue ; but 
unless a fearful shadow and a fatal blight is to fall upon huma- 
nity, man will never long relax his hold upon the truth that 
the Eternal is in living communion with mankind as an im- 
partial Judge and ever-present Comforter, and that our future 
destinies are in the hands of Him whose highest name is Love. 


C. B. Upton. 


V.—BERNARDINO TOMMASINT (OCHINO). 


Bernardino Ochino von Siena. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Reformation. Von Karl Benrath. Mit Original-dokumen- 
ten, Portriit und Schriftprobe. Leipzig, Fues’s Verlag (R. 
Reisland). 1875. 


PREFIXED to this excellently written volume is the litho- 
graphed copy of an engraved portrait, exhibiting in profile a 
visage of no mean attractiveness and power. The chest and 
shoulders and the broad neck are enveloped in the ample folds 
of a Capuchin’s cowl; emerging thence, the clear outline of 
bearded face and tonsured head shines forth with a peculiar 
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radiance of individuality, which the conventional garb serves 
to emphasize rather than to restrain. Remembering that 


“ Man’s but a shadow, and a picture is 
That shadow’s shadow,” 


it is with something of admiration, and something, too, akin to 
a sympathetic sadness, that we gaze upon this shadowy icon 
of a noble shade. There is expansion of idea in the furrowed 
brow, the full measure of which is diminished by the forelock 
that rolls over it ; there is strength in the great ear and in the 
long arch of the dominant nose, weakness perhaps in the un- 
closed, panting, imaginative mouth, something erratic in the 
projected and straying beard. But “the light of the body is 
the eye ;” and in the glance of that upward-straining, ever- 
seeking, never-satisfied orb, which seems to “soar through 
tracts unknown,” we read the secret of a life still restless and 
more restless in its quest, still pure and yet more pure in all 
its aim. In the scrap of handwriting which is appended in 
facsimile at the foot of the page we read the characteristic 
motto: “Mi sara facile tutto i X° p el qual uiuo et spero di 
morire. F* Bnerd™*’ Sien_.” 

An impenetrable haze has closed in around the earlier 
years of this remarkable man. From a casual expression of 
his own, we are enabled to fix upon 1487 as the year of his 
birth. His father we know to have been one Domenico Tom- 
masini, said, on the dubious authority of a gossiping anti- 
quary, to have acted as barber and body-servant to the popular 
usurper, Pandolfo Petrucci. In the case of the father, as well 
as of the son, the family name appears to have been currently 
supplanted by a designation in which historians have found an 
ambiguity. Ochino or Occhino, in its Latinized form, Ocellus, 
would naturally suggest a derivation from occhio (eye). Nor 
is there any meaning in the ludicrous objection that the eyes 
of Ochino were not remarkable for their smallness. If they 
were remarkable at all, that alone might well supply the 
diminutive of familiarity and endearment. However, Dr 
Benrath leans to the etymology long ago proposed by Fon- 
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tanini, and assures us that the name is stillin use, as applying 
to the inhabitants of the Goose-quarter (contrada dell’ oca) in 
the city of Sienna ; the quarter in which the dyer’s daughter, 
Caterina Benincasa, revered as St. Catharine, was born in 
1347. The opporiunity of connecting the two names is not 
without its temptation. 

In the outset of his narrative, Dr. Benrath takes pains to 
make us charmed with Sienna, that “ancient and powerful 
republic, loveliest among the cities of Tuscany, richly endowed 
by nature and by situation, richer still in memories of a 
changeful past, where splendour and misery, civic patriotism 
and private ambition, unite to compose the wondrous tissue of 
her story.” Of its earliest Etruscan history, written in huge 
fragments of indestructible masonry, or of its later career, as 
Sena Julia, under imperial Rome, he has nothing to tell us. A 
brief and graphic sketch of its medizval rise and decline is 
introduced by a picturesque passage, in reading which we feel 
as if we were paying an actual visit to the place. 

With no little infection of the “haughty city’s” lofty mood, 
our author leads us proudly in through the Porta Camollia, 
with its grand label of welcome : 


Cor magis tibi Sena pandit— 
Her heart to greet thee Sienna wider opes— 


and would have us observe, as we wind upwards along the 
steep irregular street to the central Piazza del Campo, shaped 
strangely like a gigantic cockle-shell, that Sienna is not, like 
Venice, a city whose faded splendours only make the gazer 
sad. Bravely he bids us climb the slender stair of the slim 
watch-tower della Mangia, which, springing from the Palazzo 
Pubblico, o’ertops the hospitable city ; and from that eagle 
height he would have us look down upon the goodly palaces 
of her old republican princes; her stately civic hall; the 
marble cupola of her vast unfinished Duomo, a very treasure- 
house of art within; and, stretching beyond the clustering 
mass of her towers and churches, the panorama of an undulat- 
ing champaign, carpeted with flourishing vegetation to the 
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very foot of her massive walls, and, as far as the eye can see, 
carrying to-day the signs of abundant fruitfulness and of care- 
ful cultivation.* Full of life and activity, he tells us, is the 
spirit of her population, friendly and courteous their demean- 
our; not, however, without that tinge of self-consciousness 
which Dante’s epithet (“gente si vana”) has rendered immor- 
tal. They cannot forget the long roll of celebrities to which 
their city has given birth. Six popes and fifty cardinals, with 
a memorable list of canonized saints and beatified devotees, are 
enough to elate the pride of the good Catholics among their 
fellow-citizens. Nor, while Pacchiarotto’s “work in distemper” 
adorns their churches, are the Siennese likely to prove unmind- 
ful of the glories of thought and execution peculiar to their 
own distinctive school of religious art ; a school which, at its 
earliest rise, gave ideal expression to the special type of 
Siennese beauty, in the delicately-chiselled features of Duccio’s 
Madonnas. Further grounds for a just warmth of satisfaction 
with the part which the Tuscan city has played in its time, are 
patent to any one who will trace, under our author’s guidance, 
the rise of Sienna’s free institutions, the fame and success of 
its university and its learned academies, the richness of its 
once-celebrated manufactures of stuffs and silks, the prowess 
of its sons, alike in war and carnival. 

For our own part, we confess that these accumulated provo- 
cations of interest yield to a deeper, if a more restricted, source 
of fascination. To us, “Sena vetus civitas Virginis” is spe- 
cially attractive, because it is the city of the Sozini; and the 
Sozini are attractive because they were the founders of an 
important school of heretical theology. Many of our readers, 
we are persuaded, will be drawn to the perusal of this new life 
of Ochino, by the persuasion of a similar interest attaching to 
his career. With what degree of justice this persuasion is 
entertained, we shall presently attempt to shew. At any rate, 
the modern representatives of the school of Socinus do not 
stand alone in reckoning Ochino among the many anticipators 





* These, we believe, are recent tokens of freed Italy’s new-born prosperity. 
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of their general view of the central question in Christian 
theology. It is on record that a worthy Unitarian divine from 
the West of England, who obtained many years ago the privi- 
lege of an interview with the present Pope, was much gratified 
by the condescension of Pio IX. in enumerating some of the 
prominent names connected with the early history of the 
Unitarian movement in Italy. The first name that happened 
to be thus dropped from the lips of his Holiness was that of 
Ochino. 

Dr. Benrath has done right to call his book a contribution 
to the history of the Reformation. It is in no respect even 
incidentally a contribution to the history of anti-trinitarian- 
ism. The author’s sympathies are thoroughly with his hero 
in his revolt from Papal tyranny; but he takes no great 
pleasure in estimating the ultimate extent of his divergence 
from the established Catholic doctrines and usages, and makes 
little effort to understand his latest theological position. He 
treats him as a representative Italian Protestant, a victim 
of the Inquisition, a sort of Pére Hyacinthe of the past, one 
who, having reached in his own country the highest point of 
reputation as a servant and son of the Church, was driven 
both from country and from reputation by the malignity of a 
faction against whose influence he rebelled. There is no doubt 
whatever that this was in part Ochino’s historical position; and 
we are greatly indebted to Dr. Benrath for the zeal and fidelity 
with which he has gone to original sources of information, in 
the libraries and archives of Italy, for the correction and au- 
thentication of the ample and touching narrative which he has 
been able to construct. 

In the earliest springtime of his youth, while the thunder of 
Savonarola’s preaching was pealing forth from Florence and 
filling all Italy with its reverberation, Ochino felt the call to a 
holy life, and accordingly betook himself to the seclusion of 
the cloister. Analyzing in mature age the motives which actu- 
ated his boyish choice, he tells us that it never occurred to him 
to doubt the holiness of the cloister life, or the merit of its 
abstinences and obligations. He chose the Franciscan rule as 
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being “the strictest, the hardest, the roughest” of all. He 
recollected at this time approaching Christ with the prayer, 
“Lord, if thus I save not my soul, I know not what more I 
can charge myself to do!” He was a genuine little Pharisee, 
having no idea of a religion higher than that of austerity and 
self-righteousuess. Still, he looked back with gratitude to the 
severity of this initial stage, as having preserved him from 
many temptations and probable sins of a more worldly educa- 
tion. To the training of the cloister, moreover, he ascribed 
that influence which impressed itself on all the subsequent 
course of his religious thought. Here he was initiated into the 
contemplative theology, and, even as a Protestant, the contem- 
plative theology -was much more than any other to him; 
“those who condemn it merely shew that they are ignorant of 
what it is.”* 

It is true that of the Franciscans, soon after he had risen to 
the rank of Definitor-general, Ochino took his leave ; but this 
was from no distaste for the life of the cloister. He was not 
satisfied with their discipline. Not even they were strict 
enough for him. One can scarcely believe Boverio’s state- 
ment, unconfirmed as it is by any contemporary account, that 
he had already for a short season left the cloister and betaken 
himself, some time before 1510, to medical study in Perugia. 
His final leave-taking of the Franciscan rule in 1534, was 
simply the preparatory step to his entrance on the rigid order 
of the Capuchins, founded only six years previous to that date 
by the Franciscan, Matteo Baschi. The object of its establish- 
ment had been “to awaken once more the spirit of St. Francis,” 
and it drew to itself an increasing number of the more earnest 
adherents of the older rule. Religious people, and especially 
religious ladies, were attracted by its healthy reaction against 
the growing worldliness of other orders, and shewed themselves 
devoted to its interests. 

The zeal of Ochino, his high character and administrative 
capacity, came to the aid of the newly-formed Order at a crisis 





* Dialogi XXX. ii, 374, 
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of its early development. His talents marked him out for 
speedy promotion, and he had not been more than four years a 
Capuchin when he reached the highest position of trust and 
honour which it was in the power of the Order to bestow. His 
election to the post of Vicar-general was unanimously renewed 
when the three years’ term of office expired in 1541. Long 
before this he had established his fame as a preacher, and far 
and wide his services were eagerly sought for the Lent sermons. 
In Naples, Venice, Modena, Lucca, Perugia, in his native 
Sienna, and in the capital of Christendom itself, his voice was 
known and his influence felt. An eye-witness declared that 
such preaching would draw tears from very stones. Nor was 
the fervour of his discourse more remarkable than the spiritual 
elevation of his ideas, the homeliness, without vulgarity, of his 
language, and the practical usefulness of his teaching ; or his 
religious impression on the public mind more conspicuous than 
the success with which he extended the operations, and at the 
same time deepened the devotion, of his- Order. Whether 
judged by his eloquence, his generalship, or his example, he 
might well be pronounced “simply perfect as the head of an 
Order.” 

A specimen of Ochino’s pulpit power, while yet at the height 
of his influence, is presented in the series of nine sermons, 
Prediche Nove, published at Venice in 1541, which had been 
delivered in that city during and after the Passion Week of 
1539. Of this precious volume, unknown, we believe, to 
previous biographers, Dr. Benrath has given a full analysis. 
Sin and Repentance—the Incarnation—the Necessity for 
Christ’s Death—Faith in the Cross—the Holy Supper—Law 
and Obedience—these are the titles of the leading discourses, 
They sufficiently disclose the evangelic character and tendency 
of Ochino’s presentation of Catholicism, though as yet his doc- 
trine is tinctured with no formal or conscious heresy. 

Ochino’s position at the head of his Order brought him 
into frequent personal relations with Rome, officially the 
guardian city of Catholic truth. There is even a legend that 
his connection with it was more close and important than 
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the post of Vicar-general of the Capuchins would imply. 
Christopher Sand makes him confessor to the reigning Pontiff, 
Paolo III, a thing unlikely in itself, and from the fact of his 
office requiring his presence, during a great part of the year, 
at a distance from Rome, well-nigh impossible. The tradi- 
tion is worth mentioning only as it exhibits in mythical form 
an indication of the plenitude of his influence in the head- 
quarters of his religion. Rome, as is well known, was the 
head-quarters also, if not of heresy, yet of a deadlier and more 
disastrous scepticism. Only kept from being wholly pagan 
by the etiquette which compelled it to be partly papal, the 
intellectual atmosphere of Rome at this epoch was prevail- 
ingly unchristianized and irreligious. From pontiff to parroco, 
every ecclesiastic was practised in the art of cultivated scoff- 
ing. An opinionetta erronea, of his own making, formed a 
necessary part of the courtly outfit of every man of fashion. 
Towards any sympathy with this miserable heartlessness and 
polished profanity, Ochino, strong in his evangelical lean- 
ings, was not drawn in the least. Aware of the doubts of his 
time, realizing them, in vivid detail, on the dramatic side of 
his mind, Ochino was not impelled in their direction, simply 
because the purpose which filled his heart, which held a lamp 
for his path, bright and clear amid all present mists as amid 
all future storms, was a purpose of practical purification, of 
spiritual elevation and reform. No humanistic incredulity 
made inroads on his faith; but a zeal for the genuine life of 
Christianity transported him with an ardour of reform so real, 
that it must needs in the long run prove heretical. 

Ochino was not alone in his longing for a brighter day. 
Even in Rome, a society of the purer spirits of the time, 
who knew the need and cherished the aspiration of a spiritual 
reform in the Church, had maintained a brief existence from 
1523 to 1527, and under the title of the “Oratory of the 
Divine Love,” held meetings in Giuliano Dati’s clergy-house, 
hard by the little church of Santa Dorotea in the Trastevere. * 
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At Naples, then under Spanish rule, a similar society arose in 
1530. As in the case of its Roman prototype, the influence 
which brought its members together was a personal one. Its 
mind and heart were the mind and heart of a noble Spaniard, 
Juin de Valdés, “cavalliere di Cesare, ma piu honorato e 
splendido cavalliere di Christo."* No reader of the Divine 
Considerations of Valdés can have remained altogether in- 
sensible to what Dr. Benrath calls “the witchery of his word ;” 
albeit the gentle, tranquillizing charm of his delicately drawn 
spirituality, half mystic, half evangelical, is rather suasive 
and alluring than overwhelming by any powerful spell. His 
personality must indeed have exerted a witchery of impres- 
sion, if half the picture given of him is from the life. A 
countenance whose clear-cut features shone with a radiant 
brightness that seemed reflected on it from an invisible 
world; a frame of almost ethereal beauty, which appeared to 
live only in obedience to the noble spirit which animated it; 
an aristocratic refinement of manner, joined to a spotless 
simplicity of life ; such was the apparition of purity which 
Valdés presented to his contemporaries. No wonder that 
distinguished men, of whom the Florentine Pietro Martire 
Vermigli (Peter Martyr) was the most eminent, and noble 
women like Vittoria Colonna, sought his companionship with 
avidity, and were bound to it by a species of fascination. 
Visiting Naples as a preacher, Ochino’s mind fell under the 
direction of this high-born, high-bred, high-souled pioneer, and 
mingled in the society of select intelligences which surrounded 
him. It was out of a sermon by Ochino that the remarkable 
conversation with Giulia Gonzaga arose, which Valdés pub- 
lished under the title of the Christian Alphabet, a work long 
lost, long sought, and even now known only in the Italian 
version. For rescuing this from oblivion, and rendering it into 
English, the lovers of Valdés can never be too grateful to the 
like-minded Friend who has acted as his editor and biographer.+ 





* P. 71, note. 

+ See Life and Writings of Juén de Valdés, otherwise Valdesso, Spanish Reformer 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Benjamin B. Wiffen. With a Translation from the 
Italian of his Hundred and Ten Considerations, by John T. Betts, Quaritch. 1865. 
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In the circle of his Neapolitan associates, Ochino could not 
help being brought to closer quarters than ever before with 
the burning question of the regeneration of Christian society. 
The works of the German and Genevan Reformers, the com- 
mentaries of Bucer and Luther, and even the Jnstitutio of 
Calvin, were not unknown in that circle. But the reformation 
which Valdés longed to see effected, was one which should go 
to the root of the disease. No change of ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, no rectification of the mere doctrinal standpoint, would 
approach the solution he required. “To reform the Church 
as such,” says Dr. Benrath, “ was not what Valdés had in view. 
His aim was the reformation of men; church forms were niuch 
alike in his eyes.” And again: “The universality of salvation 
he grounded on the universality of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in men’s hearts ; the faith thus evoked is with him the 
form under which redemption becomes a practical experience 
of individual souls.” * 

If the conversations of Valdés supplied the inner soul, the 
public discourses of Ochino soon became the mouthpiece of a 
spiritual agitation which manfully began to feel its way in the 
direction of a radically regenerative movement. “The sermons 
of Ochino,” says a contemporary, “ have given scope and incen- 
tive to many for conversation on the sacred Scripture, study 
of the Evangelists, discussions about justification, faith and 
works, the power of the Pope, purgatory, and other questions 
of similar difficulty, which are for great theologians, and not 
to be handled by the laity, who have but little doctrine and 
the least possible learning.”+ Popular attention was so 
thoroughly roused, that in 1536 the Spanish Governor of 
Naples went so far as to forbid the use of the pulpit to 
Ochino, except on condition of his avoiding certain points of 
doctrine. But the good Capuchin vindicated himself with 
such robust vigour, that he was permitted to go on with his 
Lent sermons undisturbed, and “left empty benches for all 
the other preachers, since in good sooth the whole city ran 
after him.” t 





* Pp. 77, 75. + P. 77, note 2. t P. 79, note 1. 
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Preacher as he was, Ochino did not rely alone upon his 
pulpit power. He employed also the pen and the press. 
Besides the small collection of sermons already noticed, a 
little volume of dialogues, Dialogi Sette,* belongs to this latest 
period of his spiritual work within the Catholic Church. Dr. 
Benrath describes it as clearer in its convictions, and less 
under restraint in its exposition, than the Prediche. In form, 
it is modelled upon the dialogues of Valdés, and Valdés again 
follows the fashion of the age, a fashion dictated by a salutary 
caution. Suggestions of new ideas might insinuate themselves 
with diminished hazard into the narrative or the fiction of a 
conversation, when it might be eminently unsafe to embody 
them in the unqualified propositions of a deliberate treatise. 
Moreover, there was, as we have intimated, a dramatic side to 
the nature of Ochino, which found peculiar opportunities of 
exercise in the imagination and manipulation of the dialogue. 
So dexterous and so realistic is his presentation of either side, 
that the reader will sometimes conclude the perusal of the cap- 
tivating discussion, at a loss, except as guided by the names of 
the interlocutors, to decide upon the author's leaning, where 
the argument seems equally matched. We believe this is part 
of Ochino’s purpose, especially in his later writing. “Think for 
thyself,” he seems to say; “the question is not decided for 
thee.” 

Not the form alone, but the essential spirit, of the Dialogi 
Sette tells of the influence of Valdés. We have been particu- 
larly struck with Dr. Benrath’s analysis of the last dialogue, 
On the Vow (Della Divina Professione), a dialogue in which, 
as in most of the seven, Ochino and the Contessa Caterina 
Cibo di Camerino are the speakers. He is seeking to persuade 
her to adopt the rule of an Order which allows of no noviciate, 
for the vow must be adopted out and out, and to begin with. 
“In this Order, whoso embraces its profession makes a change 
not in habitation but in conduct, not in garb but in life, cuts 





* The only copy known to Dr. Benrath is dated 1542, but it bears evidence of 
being a reprint from the first edition in 1539. Like the Prediche Nove, it seems 
to have been quite unknown to earlier biographers, 
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off every sinful thought and desire, not locks of hair, prays 
with heart, not lips, and tenders obedience to God, not men.”* 
This reads curiously at variance with Ochino’s earlier notions 
of religious regimen, and even seems at variance with the 
Catholic spirit itself. Yet it finds a coincidence almost verbal 
in a graceful letter of a modern Catholic, one of the most spi- 
ritual of those who advanced from Anglo-catholicism to the 
Catholic Church. Writing in 1850 to the little Lady Minna 
F. Howard, Father Faber exclaims: “So you are seven years 
old, and you have made up your mind to be a nun. Well now, 
what must you do? Must you put on a strange dress, and cut 
all your hair off, and go into a convent, and live a hard life ? 


No! not just yet. .... I will tell you how to be a nun, at 
once, directly, in the Hotel Bellevue, and with the consent of 
papa and mamma..... To be a nun is to love no one else but 


Jesus, and to love him always, and very much, and to love 
everybody else, papa, mamma, sisters, boy, Father Wilfrid, and 
all the world, because Jesus loves them so much. This is 
being a nun. When Sister Minna likes her own will and 
loves her own way, then she is not a nun. When Sister 
Minna does not do what she is told, or does it complainingly, 
then she is not a nun. When Sister Minna says an angry 
word, then she is not a nun..... So you see you can be a nun 
whenever you like.” We have placed these quotations to- 
gether, because we believe that there is a real parallel between 
the spiritual experience of the Italian and of the English 
preacher. Had the work of St. Filippo de’ Neri at Rome come a 
little earlier, Ochino might have laid down his headship of the 
Capuchins, not for Protestantism, but for the Oratory. Had 
there been an element of spiritual elevation in the Evangeli- 
cism of Faber’s early training, he might never have felt himself 
drawn to Italy in search of it. As it was, we can see how the 
very same kind of union, joining a semi-mystical fervour with 





* P. 93. 
+ Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D., Priest of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. By John Edward Bowden. Richardsons. 1869. P. 452; see 
also p. 434. z 
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a purely practical religiousness, impelled Faber with steady 
inclination Romewards, and drove Ochino, with equally steady 
pressure, beyond the Roman border. 

At the autumnal age of fifty-five, few, probably, are the men 
who feel the impulse of change or the inspiration of new ideas 
very strongly urging them with fresh solicitation. Most men 
then love their grooves, and are not easily induced to lend an 
ear to principles or to convictions, the effect of obeying which 
would be to compel the breaking up of all plans, the relin- 
quishment of all prospects. One would think that, of all men, 
the popular preacher and successful leader of a religious Order 
would be least likely to be turned aside, by any.such disquali- 
fying experience, from the highway of applause or the avenues 
of ambition. Ochino presents this rare and inspiring spectacle 
of a man who, not so much for an idea, as for the rectification 
of his own soul, could thus late in life throw away all advan- 
tages of opportunity and position, sacrificing the prize which, 
for most men of power, chiefly makes life precious, and is 
retained with a tenacity exceeding that with which they cling 
to life itself. Two-and-twenty years of life remained to Ochino 
after he had laid aside the Vicar-general’s office and descended 
from the Catholic evangelist’s throne of influence: long years 
were these of conflict, anxiety, peril, exile and desertion ; yet 
never in desire or fear did he cast glances backward ; his eyes 
looked right on, his eyelids looked straight before him, he 
turned not to the right hand nor to the left. The impetus of 
righteousness continually thrust him forward. The fibre of 
endurance was in him; be the cost what it might, he could 
bear the strain. 

In May of 1541, Valdés expired at Naples. “Where shall 
we go, now Signor Valdés is dead?” cries Jacopo Bonfadio, in 
that touching memorial letter which thrills the heart “like a 
strain of delightful and pensive music.”"* We cannot doubt 
that the removal of his friend materially contributed to loosen 
the chain of spiritual association which bound Ochino to the 





* Wiffen’s Valdés, p. 178. 
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service of the Catholic Church. The spring of 1542 found 
him at Venice, for the Lent preachings. Three editions of the 
Prediche Nove had been eagerly caught up, and the throngs 
which crowded to hear him in the church of the SS. Apostoli 
shewed that his popularity was at its acme. But at Rome he 
was viewed with growing distrust. The attempt to close his 
mouth in Naples, eight years before, had been followed, at 
three years’ interval, by a denunciation on the part of the rival 
Order of the Theatines. Ochino was a marked man, in the 
eye of the Roman Inquisition. The “all-powerful Caraffa” 
had his spies in Venice, who sent up a list of such of Ochino’s 
public utterances as seemed to breathe the infection of heresy. 
Proceedings were taken in the first instance against another 
preacher, like himself one of the intimates of the Valdesian 
circle, the Milanese Giulio Terenziano, who was arrested by 
order of the Nuncio. From the pulpit, Ochino, who felt his 
own robe twitched by this seizure of his friend, ventured upon 
an impassioned appeal to the free spirit of Venice. “If thou, 
O Queen of the sea, when men bring thee the tidings of truth, 
if thou hurlest them into dungeon and chains, if thou sendest 
them packing to the galleys, what standing-ground for truth is 
left remaining? O might the truth but freely be proclaimed, 
how many, who now are blind, would win the light again !”* 
Then came, since the authorities would not sanction stronger 
measures, the Nuncio’s prohibition of Ochino’s own preaching. 
But the populace would not hear of even this; the Nuncio 
was compelled to give way. 

From Venice, when Lent was over, Ochino went to Verona. 
Here, while he was occupying himself with the exposition of 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the brethren of his Order and, at the 
same time, holding daily communication with the Bishop 
Matteo Giberti, a quondam associate of the “Oratory of the 
Divine Love,” two letters reached him from the south. One 
was from the council of his native city, entreating him, in the 
name of the citizens of Sienna, as speedily as possible to come 
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and make some stay with them, and give them the benefit of 
his preaching. The other was from Rome—a formal summons 
to appear before the Holy Office and answer a charge of here- 
tical teaching. Without delay he started for Rome, and had 
got as far as Bologna, before encountering anything to divert 
him from his purpose. But in passing through Bologna, he 
paid a visit to his friend Cardinal Contarini, whose Evangelical 
views on the subject of justification accorded with Ochino’s 
own, and who, having just returned from the Council at Ratis- 
bon, was stretched on a bed of sickness, a dying man. From 
Contarini he learned the hopelessness of any prospect of indul- 
gence or even lenity in the attitude of Rome towards the views 
they held in common. Contarini felt himself also in peril, and 
courted death. Ochino left him with the anguished exclamation, 
“Tf this is done in the green tree, how shall it be in the dry!” 

As he proceeded to Florence, Ochino’s mind seems to have 
gathered strength by the way; his course cleared itself to him ; 
his purpose was made up. A letter to Vittoria Colonna, 
written the very day before the final step was taken, reveals 
the strife of his soul, and at the same time plainly indicates 
the resolve to which he had come. Either he must deny 
Christ, as Christ was manifested to him, or else for Christ’s 
sake he must go into the jaws of death. The first he would 
not do. The second would he gladly do at Christ’s command; 
but of his own accord to seek destruction was no part of his 
duty. The Lord’s behest to his followers bade them flee into 
another city if men received them not. Then came the ques- 
tion, what place could there be left for him in Italy? No, all 
pointed one way ; Italy he must quit, and that without delay. 
Vermigli was at this time in Florence, also meditating flight. 
The friends took counsel together. Vermigli was not the ftrst 
to leave. 

On the eve of St. Bartholomew, 1542, the very night when 
a body of armed men took their station outside the Porta 
Camollia, charged with the duty of intercepting the great 
Capuchin as he journeyed Romeward through his native city, 
Ochino began his flight. Northward he sped from Florence on 
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horseback, with a single attendant, a purse of money from 
Vermigli at his girdle, and a free yet palpitating heart in his 
breast. His destination was Geneva, by way of Chiavenna 
and Ziirich. Can we estimate what it was for him, an Italian, 
to quit Italy, and for ever ; to sigh an eternal adieu to that fair 
land and clime ; a son of proud Sienna, the equal of princes in 
court and council-chamber, to beseech a dependence among 
strangers; a religious Catholic, educated in the Church's 
bosom, and set in the right hand of her strength, the director 
of the movements and missions of her most active and popular 
Order, to wander among heresies of a day, and ask shelter of 
the cold communities of her outcasts ; can any one of us ima- 
gine the sacrifice of joy and hope involved in this memorable 
departure? Perhaps to Ochino, could he have read the un- 
turned page of the future, a present death might have appeared 
an object of desire, in comparison with the martyrdom he was 
preparing for himself. Even so, if we read aright the spirit of 
his life, he would have chosen the leading of God rather than 
the pleasure of his own will. 

Ochino’s flight made a great noise in the world, and disturbed 
many good Church people exceedingly. The Pope broke forth 
into a passion of wrath on receiving the intelligence, and was 
at first for putting down the Capuchins altogether. Catholics 
have—it is their worst piece of cleverness—an ingenious way of 
accumulating suggestions of infamy to disfigure the reputation 
of those who desert their Church. On Ochino they could only 
attempt to lay the stigma of disappointment in ambition, the 
fruit of a popularity which had proved too much for his judg- 
ment. But, besides that the path of ambition lay clearly in 
submission to Rome, this reading of his character was at 
variance with what all men knew of him. A few fruitless 
attempts were at first made to bring him back to Catholicism ; 
but these soon ceased. Ochino’s own defence of his conduct 
and of his persistency is contained in a noble epistle to the 
civic council of Sienna. In a chapter* devoted to the effects 





* Chap. v. pp. 185—168. Renée of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XII., aided 
Ochino’s flight. ; 
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of his flight, Dr. Benrath has presented the bulk of this warm, 
pathetic and patriotic address to the sense of justice and the 
love of Christian righteousness in his fellow-townsmen. It 
loses beauty in its passage from the liquid melody of the 
Italian speech to the thorny German tongue, yet even in the 
modern versicn it is impossible to peruse without vivid emo- 
tion the glowing periods of this manly justification. 

The Evangelical cause in Italy, by the withdrawal at once 
of Ochino and Vermigli, suffered a discouragement from which 
it was unable to recover. Exile became a necessity, for all 
those who were not prepared to go the fullest length of Papal 
reaction. Henceforth the interest of the Evangelical move- 
ment among Italians is transferred from Italy to those brave 
little communities of exiled patriots which, in the course of 
the next few years, came to be dotted everywhere up and 
down Protestant Europe. Such a community arose in 
Geneva ; and Ochino, after obtaining the emphatic approval 
of Calvin, who did not usually “trust the Italian spirits,” 
pursued, as its preacher, the office for which he was so well 
fitted. Nearly three years had he spent in the city of Calvin, 
preaching and expounding the Epistle to the Romans, when 
a wider opening for similar duties led him to remove to 
Augsburg in 1545. His stay in the imperial city was 
shortened by the outbreak of the Schmalkaldic war, and the 
appearance of the army of Charles V. before Augsburg. After 
a brief sojourn at Basle, he accepted an invitation from 
Cranmer to visit England in 1547. By this time he had 
taken to himself a wife, “a French lady of rank,” we learn.* 

It may be well to notice here that the exigencies of chrono- 
logy effectually dispose of the tradition according to which 
Ochino assisted, in 1546, at the private conferences of a 
heretical coterie in Vicenza, whereof no complete information 
is preserved, but with which are associated the names of the 
chief leaders and favourers of the anti-trinitarian movement. 
After leaving Italy in 1542, Ochino never again set foot on 





* Ziirich Letters, 3rd Ser., p. 55. 
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Italian soil; in 1546 he was in the full and regular exercise of 
his function as preacher at Augsburg. We shall find him at 
a much later date in the society of Lelio Sozini; but in the 
famous Vicenza conferences he could not possibly have taken 
the smallest share. 

Of Ochino’s journey to England with Vermigli, and of the 
outfit which was necessary to equip the two theologians for 
their travels, some amusing particulars are recorded. Sir 
John Abell’s bill of outlay on their account ran up to 
£126. 7s. 6d., including a round sum for books, and a small 
item for “Potycary ware.’ It was Cranmer’s well-known 
policy to strengthen the learned side of the English Reforma- 
tion by importing men of known ability from the Continent, 
for whom, on their arrival, he found suitable places of dignity. 
Thus Peter Martyr, as Vermigli was always called in En- 
gland, was at once appointed to an Oxford chair of divinity, 
while “ Master Bernardyne” doubtless found his prebend at 
Canterbury, and his pension of 100 marks, an acceptable 
basis for his housekeeping. His wife followed him to En- 
gland, as soon as he had got settled, bringing a little daughter. 
Soon after this, a son is born to him on English soil, “in whom 
he takes great delight,’ according to the observation of an 
eye-witness.* 

As at Geneva and at Augsburg, Ochino found that his 
practical work lay with the Italian exiles, in whose service he 
could exercise his gift of preaching. The scene of his labours 
was the church in Austin Friars, then placed at the disposal 
of the foreign Protestants under the superintendence of John 
a Lasco, now limited to the use of the Dutch community. 
Selections from his sermons were speedily translated into 
English. Through the kindness of its owner, a tiny octavo 
in black letter, containing twenty-five of them, lies before us 
as we write. The edition, which is undated, is not known to 
Dr. Benrath, who mentions editions containing respectively 
five, six, fourteen, and twenty-two discourses. We subjoin the 





* Zurich Letters, 3rd Ser., p. 353. 
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full title.* A.C., the translator, was Anne, daughter of Sir 


_ Anthony Cooke, afterwards second wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


and mother of Lord Bacon. Her translation was given to the 
world, “ halfe against hir will,” by G. B., who pleads on behalf 
of her work, “it [if] ought be erred in the translacion, remem- 
ber it is a womans yea, a Gentylwomans, who commenly are 
wonted to lyue Idelly, a maydens that neuer gaddid farder 
them [than] hir Fathers house to learne the language.” The 
good girl very properly dedicates the book to her mother. 
There were other translators of sermons by Ochino ; Robert 
Crowley, Richard Argentine, and William Phiston. All this 
speaks volumes for the popularity of this “moost notable 
Preacher,” as one of his translators calls him. 

One of Ochino’s most characteristic and successful works 
survives only in the English version by John Ponet, after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester. This is the 7ragedie, a series 
of dialogues on the “vsurped primacie” of the Pope. It was 
written in Latin, and dedicated to that young tiger-cub, 
Edward VI., of whose character Dr. Benrath takes the ordi- 
nary sentimental view. The treatise itself he is inclined, in 
virtue of its compressed and nervous strength, to rank on an 
equality with “the most eminent literary productions of the 
German Reformation.” The introduction of Lucifer and Beel- 
zebub, as interlocutors in the first dialogue, reminds him of 
Job and Faust. 

The death of his royal patron once more deprived Ochino of 
a settled home. England, under Mary Tudor, was no place 





* ¥ Sermons of Barnardine Ochync, (to the number of 25) concerning the pre- 
destination and election of god : very expedient to the setting forth of his glory 
among his creatures. Translated out of Italian into our natiue tongue, by. A. C. 
“1 It is good to hyde the Kings secrets, but to declare and prayse the workes of 
god, it is an honorable thing. To. xii. I wyll say to ye North, let go & to the 
South, keepe not backe: but brynge my Sonnes & my Daughters from the endes of 
y® world, namely all those that be called after my name. For thé haue I created, 
fashyoned, and made for mine honor. Esa. xliiii, % Printed by Iohn Day, 
dwelling ouer Aldersgate beneath S. Martins. 

If the author of the Memoirs and Testimonies of Barnardino Ochino, 1732, is 
right, there is an edition of these twenty-five Sermons bearing date 1577. 
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for Evangelical exiles. Again, and for the third time, Ochino 
sought safety in flight. He directed his course to Strasburg, 
and thence by way of Basle to Geneva. An account, not, Dr. 
Benrath thinks, altogether free from doubt, represents him as 
chancing to arrive at Geneva on the day following the fatal 
27th October, 1553, on which Miguel Serveto was led out to 
Champel, to perish in that fire of green branches which has 
ever since been consuming the reputation and the influence of 
the oppressors of free thought. As we might expect, Ochino 
had nothing but abhorrence for this terrible deed of wrong, 
and made no secret of his feeling. After seeing his Apologi 
through the press, he left Geneva to return to Basle, where 
his family had remained behind. A year later he removed to 
Ziirich, to take charge of a singularly interesting community 
of Italian exiles from Locarno. 

“ At the northern extremity of Lago Maggiore, where the 
mountains rise higher, and their slopes descend more precipi- 
tously to the lake, lies the ancient town of Locarno, once the 
richest and most powerful on the whole shore, though now far 
outstripped by its neighbours. Its white houses mirror them- 
selves pleasantly in the dark blue waves. Round about, the 
rising grounds, and even the steep inclines, are cultivated with 
care. Laurel shrubs and pomegranate-trees, fig-trees, and grape- 
vines ; and higher up, nut-bushes and chestnut-trees may be 
seen, with many another specimen of spreading foliage. Here, 
in fact, north and south join hands to reward the labour of 
the industrious inhabitant.’* With graphic force Dr. Benrath 
tells the tale of the evangelizing of this lovely district, whose 
features of natural beauty he certainly has not overdrawn. It 
is a story which we read for the first time in Meyer's un- 
adorned and vigorous page; and re-read while pacing, one 
magnificent morning, the still beach which stretches from 
Locarno to the lake ; a story which has for us a peculiar inte- 
rest ; for among the few precious fragments of Lelio Sozini is 
an autograph letter, in the Simler Collection, written from 
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Ziirich, 13th January, 1555, and addressed “a tutta la santa 
e molto veneranda congregatione de fedeli amici di Jesu 
Christo, in Loccarno.”* Suffice it here to say that in that 
same year, 1555, a company of ninety-three heroic pilgrims 
from Locarno left house and home and native shore, for 
truth’s sake, and with their wives and children took up their 
abode in hospitable Ziirich. Soon after they became settled, 
the chief elder of the brave band, the nobly-born Martino 
Muralto, accompanied by Lelio Sozini, visited Basle, with a 
pressing invitation to Ochino to become the pastor of this 
community ; with what result we know. An income of 50 
gulden, with stated portions of corn, oats and wine, formed 
the humble stipend they were able to afford. This was 
Ochino’s last public function ; perhaps, in a worldly point of 
view, the least imposing of all the varied settlements which the 
successive changes of fortune had brought him ; not the least 
memorable in its trust, nor the least remarkable in its rich 
results of intellectual produce ; certainly the most melancholy 
of all, when we contemplate its disastrous close. Had Ochino 
passed out of the world before the period of his ministry 
to the little Locarno community in Ziirich, we should have 
heard nothing of his heresies ; only of his sacrifices and his 
honours. 

Overtures were made, soon after the accession of Elizabeth, 
with a view to securing the return of Ochino to England. 
Jewel wished to see him again in the enjoyment of his Can- 
terbury prebend; Sampson wrote him word of the Queen’s 
high esteem. But these wishes came to nothing. Ochino 
was lying ill at Ziirich in 1560 for nearly a year, and not ex- 
pected to recover ; nor, probably, at his advanced age, would 
he have desired a further change. Not that he forgot his 
English friends or was unmindful of their claims upon him. 
To Elizabeth he dedicated, in 1561, his Zaberinti, written in 
satisfaction of difficulties about predestination, on which she 
had consulted him while in England. Prefixed to the first 





* Trechsel, Die Prot. Antitrin. vor F. Socin, ii. (1844), p. 459. 
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volume of his Dialogi XXX. (1563), is the name of the young 
Earl of Bedford, who married the widow of Ochino’s friend, Sir 
Richard Morison, a name amusingly disguised in Dr. Ben- 
rath’s pages as “ Ritter Herr Riccardo Moricini.”* 

Lelio Sozini, in the opinion of Trechsel, was Ochino’s evil 
genius, as Vermigli was his good one. No one, probably, could 
have come under the influence of that subtle instigator of 
heresies without being sensibly impressed by it. For exam- 
ple, Ochino presents, in the Catechismo (1561), the Socinian 
doctrine of baptism. And in regard to the moral kernel of 
theology, the doctrine of forgiveness and satisfaction, we can 
trace very clearly, in Ochino’s later writing, the impress of 
the distinctively Socinian dogma. Already we see the open- 
ing for it in his De Purgatorio (27 November, 1555), where 
he disclaims, on grounds derived from the Scotist theology in 
vogue among the followers of St. Francis, the common doctrine 
of the merit of Christ’s sufferings ; holding that the attribute 
of infinite desert could not be said to belong to them propria 
natura, but only “quia pater mera gratia sua ea pro operibus 
infiniti pretii acceptavit.”"+ In the Dialogi XXX. we find that 
this view had advanced considerably further. The ripe Soci- 
nian doctrine is here stated with unmistakeable plainness. 
Christ came not to effect a change in the relation of God to- 
wards man (“non venit igitur Christus, ut eum mutaret”), 
but to effect a change in man’s relation towards God (“sed 
ideo venit, ut nos ipsos ad capiendam nostri misericordiam 
commoveret”).t On this great subject we may even regard 
the Dialogi XXX. as containing the first publication of Soci- 
nianism proper. The early death of Lelio Sozini, in May, 1562, 
had upon Ochino’s spiritual development a bearing curiously 
akin to that produced by the death of Valdés eleven years 
before. Though never professing himself the disciple of either, 





* Trechsel, ut. sup., p. 211. 
+ Bernardini Ochini Senensis uiri doctissimi de Purgatorio Dialogus. Tiguri. 
By overlooking the author’s dedication, Dr. Benrath has given a rather later date 
to this work. 
t Dialogi XXX., i. pp. 165, 166, 
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yet in both cases the obligation of discipleship was felt ; the 
urgency of a new call to plainer speech and further sacrifice 
was welcomed, in obedience to the memory of the master’s 
genius. Itsheds an altogether fresh light on the work of both 
men, if we remember that the mind of Sienna’s most daring 
son, cut off at the age of thirty-seven, was indebted thus, for its 
primal revelation in print, to the page of his venerable com- 
patriot. 

The De Purgatorio is dedicated to Francis Lismanini of 
Corfu, the Polish Reformer, then resident in Switzerland, 
a friend of Lelio Sozini, and afterwards well known as 
a supporter of the subordination scheme in relation to 
the Holy Trinity. Wallace, who with hearty zeal im- 
pounds all such men as a matter of course, in his Anti- 
trinitarian Biography, endeavours to prove that Ochino 
visited Lismanini in Poland in 1559, and there became 
regularly unitarianized “in the course of some private con- 
ferences.”"* Wallace adduces in evidence the Zestamentum of 
George Schomann.+ If Ochino’s name be not inserted in error, 
the passage, which we subjoin in full, does certainly imply his 
presence in Poland, not however as the guest of Lismanini, 
but of John a Lasco. To lay stress upon such a visit, as the 
foundation of a “ bias in favour of the Unitarian doctrine,” is . 
to be forgetful of the much more powerful and continuous 
influence of Lelio Sozini in Ziirich. 

The name of another Polish liberal has been associated with 
Ochino ; but here the connection is even more slight. To the 


* Antitrin. Biog., 1850, II. p. 53. 

+ “Anno 1559 veni ad pientissimum virum D. Johannem a Lasco in Dem- 
biany, ad Christianae pietatis progressus faciendos. Ubi quidem multum pro- 
fecissem, nisi nobis Virum sanctum mors, jam longis laboribus exhaustum, 
eripuisset, me praesente Pinczoviae: ubi ego cum Petro Statoris Thonvillano 
Gallo, & Johanne Thenaudo Bituriensi Gallo, D. Francisco Lismanino, D. Georgio 
Blandrata Medico, Bernardino Ochino, familiariter vixi, & evidenter didici, erro- 
rem esse non fidem Christianam, Trinitatis personarum omnimodam aequalitatem : 
sed unum esse Deum Patrem, unum Dei Filium, unum Spiritam Sanctum ; licet 
adhuc multa non intelligeremus ad hoc pertinentia.” Sand. Bib. Antitrinn., 1684, 
p. 193. We know that Lelio Sozini was in Poland at this very time; the omission 
of his name is as unexpected us is the insertion of Ochino’s. 
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second volume of the Dialogi XXX. is prefixed a dedication 
to Prince Nicholas Radzivil, under whose auspices the Bible 
was first translated into Polish, and printed at his cost in 1563. 
Ochino’s dedication to Radzivil applies to the two dialogues 
on the Holy Trinity. He grounds his choice of a subject on 
the variety of opinions entertained in the Reformed Churches 
on this head, and adds: “ quoniam opinionum hanc uarietatem 
in Poloniz quoque Ecclesijs emergere audio, quarum tu, pro tuis 
raris uirtutibus, singularique pietate, nominatim patrocinium 
defensionemque suscepisti, uisum est mihi duos hosce Dialogos 
tibi dedicare.” The “audio” does not read like the expression 
ofa man who had himself visited Poland four years previously. 
It so happened that Radzivil never received the book thus 
commended to his patronage. His own relation to the special 
question at issue may perhaps be gathered from the language 
employed by the Synod held under his auspices at Mordy, 
6th June, 1563: “vocabulum Tvinitatis, etsi non omnino 
rejicere potuimus, propter aliquos infirmiores, maxima tamen 
ex parte presenti abusu illud purgavimus, ut nunc, utpote 
verbum hominis et non divinum, minus valoris quam antea 
apud iultos obtinuerit.” * 

Anti-trinitarian Ochino certainly was not, at any stage of 
his writing ; though, as we have seen, he was Socinian on the 
doctriné of baptism and on the crucial doctrine of satisfaction. 
His two dialogues on the Holy Trinity are expressly devoted, 
the one to proving “tres esse diuinas personas, reipsa distinctas, 
tametsi consubstantiales et coaeternas,” the other to shewing the 
spiritual grounds on which this belief is an essential of the 
Christian verity. He admits that one reason for his writing 
was, that “nonnulli, nulla 4 me data occasione, incipiebant non 
solim suspectum habere me, uerumetiam 4 me eam non 
credi dictitare.” He further allows that some may deny “tanta 
ui probatam 4 me defensamque esse Trinitatem, quanta de- 
buerit.” But he contends that this denial will practically be a 
witness against the reality of their own faith: “hoc ipso 





* Wallace, II. p. 233. “Spiritus,” the heretic in the dialogues, was the pseu- 
donym of a Dutch author well known in Poland. 
VOL. XIII, 2P 
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ostendent se eam esse non credere.” He probably means that 
those who have never faced the discussion of a subject, blindly 
believing their own position impregnable, may, as soon as their 
eyes are opened to the genuine grounds of belief, turn round 
upon the expositor to accuse him of destroying a faith which, 
in fact, never had any intellectual basis, and consequently no 
real existence at all, except as a prejudice. All faithful work 
in theology acts thus as a touchstone, defining and sorting the 
opinions of men. It is possible, nay probable, that a reader 
of Ochino’s Trinitarian dialogues, supposing him hitherto free 
from doubts and difficulties on the subject, would feel his 
position disturbed and his ideas in much need of rectification. 
It is conceivable that the discussion might reveal to him, as 
Ochino says, that he was not a Trinitarian, though he had 
taken for granted that he was one. But for this class of readers 
the dialogues are not primarily oonstructed. On the other 
hand, an opponent of Trinitarianism would probably, nay 
certainly, find that there was much more to be said in the way 
of the exposition and defence of the doctrine than, knowing it 
only as an obsolete piece of scholasticism, he had given it 
credit fur. Of Ochino’s sincerity in holding and presenting 
this view, there cannot be a shadow of doubt resting on the 
mind of any one who has fairly perused these most attractive 
dialogues—attractive, we mean, to those freethinkers Whom, in 
these dry days, theology attracts at all. 

Their most remarkable feature has yet to be stated. Of the 
Socinian opposition to the Trinitarian dogma—the opposition, 
that is to say, presented by the Via Media of Fausto Sozini’s 
idealistic system, they do not contain a trace. A species of 
Servetianisin (though not by name, nor evidently at first hand), 
of Arianism, of Sabellianism, we find successively presented 
in competition with orthodoxy ; the stress of battle lying with 
the Arian hypothesis, in its extremest form of appreach to 
orthodoxy. But the doctrine to which, had he known it, 
Ochino might have been supposed to be most naturally 
drawn as a Scotist; the doctrine which applies to the Holy 
Trinity the same line of explanation which we have seen 
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Ochino applying to the doctrine of the merits of Christ; the 
doctrine-according to which Christ is God, not propria natura, 
but quia pater ewm sie acceptat; of this he is silent, and 
evidently ignorant. How shall we account for this? Did Lelio 
Sozini leave behind him, in manuscript, a doctrine he had never 
divulged in the suggestive converse which was his keen weapon 
of assault upon the prejudices of his time? Or was Fausto 
Sozini a greater originator than has been hitherto believed ; 
and did the mediating theory, the theory of a godship not of 
nature but of office, attached to the man Christ Jesus, which 
played so brilliant a part in his statesmanlike adjustment of 
theological contentions, spring from the nephew’s rather than 
the uncle’s brain? One thing is certain; the effect of Ochino’s 
Trinitarian dialogues was to clear the field of the older heresies, 
while it left the Church doctrine in need of re-statement, and 
open to new attack. Ochino has done the best for Arianism, 
said his enemies, True, but that best is beaten in the conflict 
with orthodoxy. If free thought were to continue the battle 
at all, a new development of its protest was made necessary. 
Thus Socinian anti-trinitarianism dates its opportunity from the 
publication of Ochino’s dialogues, inasmuch as these at any rate 
closed the last door of hope on the earlier heretical theories. 

Whatever they may have thought of his Trinitarian dia- 
logues, the enemies of Ochino brought no charge against him 
on this score. The point of attack which they selected was 
a moral, not a theological topic. It was furnished by the 
twenty-first dialogue, De Polygamia. For raising a popular 
clamour, a more available engine than the title of this famous 
dialogue could not well be imagined. Public attention was 
first fixed upon it by an alchouse discussion at the Basle Fair ; 
and in a trice there was stirred up a tempest of wrathful indig- 
nation, which filled Switzerland and Europe with horror, at the 
execrable teachiug this vile new book was supposed to contain. 
As the result was Ochino’s ruin and death, it is worth while 
to penetrate a little of the haze which has long surrounde:| 
this curious matter. 

With polygamy, in the common acceptation of the term, 

2P2 
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the dialogue has nothing whatever to do. It does not con- 
template the case of a man wishing to keep about him a 
variety of wives ; it deals with a much more subtle and agi- 
tating problem. It is the case of Rochester in “Jane Eyre,” 
and it is decided on precisely the same principle : 


“My fixed desire was to seek and find a good and intelligent 
woman, whom I could love : a contrast to the fury I left at Thorn- 
field -——” 

“ But you could not marry, sir.” 

“T had determined, and was convinced that I could and 
ought. .... What shall I do, Jane? Where turn for a companion, 
and for some hope ?” 

“Do as I do; trust in God and yourself.” .... 

“Then you condemn me to live wretched and to die accursed ?” 

“T advise you to live sinless ; and I wish you to die tranquil.”’* 


tead now the close of Ochino’s dialogue : 


“7. But what is it you advise me to do?” 

“©, To marry no further, but pray to God for the gift of conti- 
nence.” 

“7. What if He will not grant it?” 

“Q, He will, if you pray in faith.” 

“T. What if He will neither grant the gift nor the faith to 
seek it?” 

“0. If you then do that to which God shall impel you, provided 
you are sure that the instigation is divine, you shall not sin. Since 
in obedience to God there can be no error. Other advice I am 
unable to give you. Therefore I bid you farewell, and promise that 
I will pray for you.” . 

“ T. I beseech you, do so, that I offend not God, but render to 
Him all honour and glory through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”t 


“In obedience to God there can be no error,” has been 
seized upon as an ambiguous phrase. But Ochino had already 
laid down the impossibility of obedience leading to licence: 
“You put a case that never occurs, viz, that any one has a 
dlivine vocation to bigamy.” 

We may reasonably ask why Ochino went out of his way 





* Jane Eyre, 1847, III. pp. 26, 38. + Dialogi XXX., ii. p. 227. 
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to bring forward such a crus of conscience as the foregoing. 
It was purely speculative on his part. He had lost his own 
wife ; he had no intention of re-marrying. Trechsel has fol- 
lowed Schelhorn in tracing the discussion to a treatise on the 
same topic, which had accidentally fallen within the compass 
of his reading. But it is to be recollected that all abnormal 
questions of marriage and divorce pressed upon the Reformers 
with a peculiar difficulty. In the Catholic Church there was 
a recognized power of dispensation and separation, applicable 
to the solution of these problems. The Reformers had no such 
authorized remedy for domestic sores. Luther tried his hand 
at the exercise of dispensing power; but the result was not 
edifying. Nor as yet was it possible in any Protestant country 
for a man to go through the Divorce Court or the Bankruptcy 
Court with about equal loss of credit and character. Ochino’s 
doctrine of continence and prayer, combined with a faith that 
whoso obeys the prompting of God will not go astray, is on a 
higher level than much of the example of Protestant leaders 
and Protestant communities, whether in the sixteenth century 
or the nineteenth. 

However, there was no help for it; he must go. Protestant 
Zirich was shocked. The Holy Office got wind of the iniquity, 
fomented the mischief with unholy glee, and magnificently 
pointed the finger of scorn. Polygamy; that was enough. 
The term stank. No matter which side the author took, or 
what view he presented. The ex-Capuchin had scandalized 
the elect, and out of Switzerland must he bundle. Dr. Ben- 
rath has drawn with a loving hand the picture of his last 
journey of exile. Three weeks’ grace was measured out to 
him as the extreme length of Ziirich’s remaining hospitality. 
Would Basle receive him? No. The Council bade him be 
off. Or might he stay in Niirnberg? For one winter and no 
more. Frankfort then? Begone! Whither could he turn? 
Only Poland, refuge of the outcast, remained open, and towards 
Poland he bent the feeble steps of age. Even in Poland the 
ears of the authorities were poisoned against him by the vigi- 
lant hostility of Rome. Yet in Cracow he preached, dwelling, 
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naturally enough, upon his trials. Driven about the world 
“like a well-kicked ball,” he made his way to Pinezow: here 
the plague deprived him of three of his children. Late in 
1564 he arrived at Sclackau, in Moravia, and found rest. For 
the good God looked down in pity, and before the second 
winter of his wandering had ended, took the pure spirit home. 

Any account of Ochino must inevitably be so largely occu- 
pied with the defence which the malice of his enemies has 
rendered necessary on so many different points, that it is in 
danger of missing, after all, the delineation of his most specific 
excellences. We are conscious of having done no sort of justice 
to the religious genius whose career we have attempted to 
follow. If we have seemed to treat him as one who did but 
pave the way for the advent of Socinianism, we have done 
utter injustice both to the man and to our own interest in 
him. Agnosticism, supplemented by the New Testament, is 
the true note of the Socinian temper, a temper which occupies 
a level immeasurably lower than is reached by the genius 
of Ochino. Throughout he reveals himself as one of that 
invisibly united, but very real and wide-spread Society of 
Friends of the Spirit, to which our sympathies are more closely 
joined than to any community of merely human organization. 
So early as his Prediche of 1543, he had proclaimed the sove- 
reignty of the Spirit’s teaching: “Lo spirito adunque di Dio 
debba essere la regola nostra, al quale s’ha pit presto a obedire 
che a tutti gl’ huomini ed angeli, che alla propria prudentia, 
imo e che alle parole di Christo.”* In the finest dialogue of 
his latest series, that in which he encounters the state of mind 
of one who alleges, “mea mens similis est indepictae tabulae, 
nulla religione impressa,’+ he brings home to even him, when 
the appeal to Nature, Scripture, Miracles, Councils, Fathers, 
Pope, have failed, the sense of that supreme authority, “ Dei 
sermo interior,” which bestows upon all lesser witnesses of 
truth their sole authentication. 

We are glad indeed to hear that Dr. Benrath’s book is 





* Parte ii. Predica 50. + Dialogi XXX., ii. p. 439. 
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coming out in an English form. May we ask him to revise 
and complete the bibliographical supplement to his volume, 
purging it of the too frequent errata; to provide an index ; 
and, above all, to see that the extracts from Ochino’s own 
writings are not merely rendered from the often paraphrastic 
German dress, but sedulously compared with the inimitable 
originals ? 
ALX. GORDON. 





VI.—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 


Tue Conversion oF THR AposTLE PavuL; 11ts NATURE AND 
EFFECTS. 


Or the event itself the apostle gives this account in Acts xxvi. 12, 
in his defence before Festus and Agrippa: ‘‘ As I went to Damascus 
with authority and commission from the chief priests, at midday, O 
king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round ehout me and those that journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
speaking to me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet; for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of the things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto thee, delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith that is in 
me.” All the circumstances of the narrative point evidently to a 
thunderstroke ; no sunstroke could have prostrated the whole party, 
bewildering and blinding their leader. 

All the commentators notice the circumstance, that the words of 
rebuke addressed to Paul are the quotation (indeed, translation) of a 
Greek proverb, found in dramatic poetry, as well as in the collection 
of Greek proverbs. In the Prometheus Vinctus of Aischylus, Ocean 
quotes it, to persuade the Titan no longer to resist the will of Jove 
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(i. 330, ed. Blomf.).* It is also found in a fragment of the Peliades 
of Euripides, and Bacch. 784. Nothing could be more appropriate as 
a remonstrance with Paul; but are the words suitable to the exalted 
personage to whom they are attributed? I am not aware that any of 
the commentators have called attention to the circumstance, that this 
quotation of a Greek author gives strong confirmation to the opinion, 
that the whole of the narrative of the vision and the voice indicates 
a scene passing suvbjectively in the mind of Paul. He was well 
versed in Greek literature: he quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a senarius 
from a comedy of Menander; Acts xvii. 28, in his speech before 
the Areopagus, a line from Aratus ; Titus i. 12, an hexameter from 
Epimenides. He was therefore peculiarly likely to put into the 
mouth of the person whom he supposed to be remonstrating with 
him, a quotation from Aéschylus. This circumstance seems to me 
decisive in favour of the opinion which has been gradually gaining 
ground, that we have here an example of that subjectivity which 
was a remarkable ingredient in the temperament of Paul. It is not 
doubtful that he speaks of himself when he says (2 Cor. xii. 2), I 
knew a man (whether in the body or out of the body I know not), 
that he was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. The effect of the thun- 
derbolt which prostrated and blinded him,t left him no doubt that 
God disapproved of the object of his journey to Damascus. It was 
no question about thunder heard on the right hand or on the left ; 
the import of the lesson was unambiguous; it wrought a sudden 
revulsion in his mind. t 





* ovxovy, Emorye Xowpevoc dWacKkaryp 


moog kévyTpa K@Xov éxrevice. 

+ Renan, who knew the road from Jerusalem to Damascus well, observes (Les 
Apdtres, p. 181): “Les flancs de l’Hermon sont le point de formation de tonnerres 
dont rien n’égale la violence.” 

t “That there are visions to which no object corresponds, and that such merely 
inward visions carry with them a conviction of reality, is an undeniable fact, and 
how can we be sure that it was otherwise with the vision of Paul on the way to 
Damascus?” (Zeller, Acts of the Apostles, I. 292, English translation.) He jus- 
tifies this supposition, against the objection of Neander that it implies weakness of 
judgment in Paul, by an appeal to the case of many religious men who have been 
subject to the same illusion. It is, in fact, the accompaniment of a morbid state 
of the human frame, and as such has a place in medical psychology. A candid 
Roman Catholic would explain the supposed vision of the Blessed Virgin by an 
estatica, as the result of a course of ascetic mortification, intense meditation on one 
subject, long hours spent in prayer ; a candid Protestant would acquit the visionnaire 
of hypocrisy and the priests of fraud. (There 
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Whether Paul’s vision was subjective or objective, it was reported 
on the testimony of a single witness——himself. And this suggests 
the question, Do we act fairly towards the apostles at Jerusalem and 
their adherents when we impute to them feelings of jealousy towards 
Paul? Their distrust was reasonable. They knew that he left 
Jerusalem for Damascus, “breathing out slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord,” and bearing a commission from the high-priest 
to bring back bound any of this way whom he might find there 
(Acts ix, 1). They hear that he had been converted and baptized, 
and was preaching Christ in the synagogues that he is the Son of 
God. There is a tantalizing lacuna in his history, and no account, 
except this very general one, of the doctrine which he preached. 
His commission, as recorded by himself, was only to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles ; but nothing is said of the conditions on which they 
were to be received, nothing of circumcision or the ordinances of the 
Law. No doubt it would reach their ears that, on the ground of 
having seen Christ Jesus (1 Cor. ix. 1), he claimed to be an apostle, 
and at least of equal authority with themselves.* How different his 





There is a remarkable resemblance in this sudden transition from one state of 
feeling to its opposite, in the conversion of Col. Gardiner as related by Dr. Dod- 
dridge. He was of a Scotch family, and had received religious instruction from a 
pious mother, which however produced little fruit, as he had fought three duels 
before he was fourteen. Having obtained a commission in Lord Stair’s regiment 
of Scotch Greys, he accompanied that nobleman to Paris when he was appointed 
ambassador, and spent there several years of his life. It was during the Regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, a period remarkable not only for profligacy of morals, but 
for open and contemptuous rejection of Christianity. He did not escape the con- 
tagion. He had spent the evening with his profligate companions, and was waiting 
in his chamber for the arrival of the hour fixed for an assignation, when an unusual 
blaze of light fell on the book he was reading, and, lifting up his eyes, there was 
before him, suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory, and was impressed as if a 
voice, or something equivalent to a voice, had come to him to this effect : “Oh, 
sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and are these thy returns?’ From that time the 
whole course of his life was changed ; he became eminently pious and strictly vir- 
tuous amidst all the temptations of a military life, and died fighting for the cause 
of liberty and the Protestant religion at the battle of Preston Pans in 1745. 

* There is a tone of almost contemptuous disdain of the leaders of the church at 
Jerusalem in the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 6). The fishermen 
of Galilee (dypapparoi cai idudrat, Acts iv. 13) inspired little respect in the pupil 
of the schools of Tarsus and the auditor of Gamaliel. He speaks disparagingly of 
“the Christ after the flesh,”’ the human, historical Christ, and declares (2 Cor. v. 16) 
that though he had once known him after the flesh, thenceforth he would know 
him no more in that relation. 
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criterion of apostleship from that which the Eleven established when 
they met to supply the place of Judas! Acts i. 21: “Of those men 
which have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto that same day that he was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” And how 
must they have been startled when they heard that, in virtue of this 
apostleship, he was preaching the gospel of the uncireumcision, which 
destroyed the foundation-stone of the Law! Nothing had prepared 
them for such an event. Their Divine Master had declared that 
“he came not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil” 
(Matt. v. 17), and fulfil in the most complete and literal sense. If 
Paul pleaded divine authority for his doctrine and they asked for 
his proof, hé had only his own belief to warrant his claim. And 
might they not fairly have replied, “ Hast thou faith? Have it to 
thyself. We do not question the sincerity of your conviction, but 
we have not partaken of its evidence, and cannot admit its authority.” 
Our Lord’s obiter dictum, in his conversation with the woman of 
Samaria (John iv. 21), “The hour cometh when ye shall neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father,’ evidently 
means, not exclusively, as if nowhere else could He be acceptably 
worshiped, but that whoever worshiped in spirit and in truth would 
worship acceptably. In the long and splendid series of Messianic 
prophecies, it is always assumed that Zion was to be the centre to 
which the nations were to be gathered,* Judah and a descendant of 
David the ruler. No hint is given of a future abolition of the Law ; 
for this is by no means implied in the promise (Jer. xxxi. 33) of a 
new covenant and a law to be written on the heart. The commis- 
sion given to the apostles was “to make disciples of all the Gentiles 
(ravra ra EYvn), teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” of which the abolition of the Law was cer- 
tainly not one. Paul’s own commission was only “to open the eyes 
of the Gentiles and turn them from the power of Satan to God, that 
they might receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith in Christ.” If the abolition of the Law 
was among those things in which he was afterwards to be instructed 
(v. 16), we have no record of such communication. For in Gal. ii. 8, 
he grounds his claim, not on any such commission, but on his suc- 
cessful working among the heathen. He must soon have perceived 





* See Ecce Messias, by the Rev. Edward Higginson. 
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what an obstacle to the reception of the gospel it would be, if it were 
coupled with circumcision. 

It was a natural effect of Paul’s conviction that he had seen 
the Lord Jesus and heard his voice, that thenceforward he should 
be to him an ideal, while he remained to the primitive apostles a 
simple historical personage. He calls him “the first-born of all 
creation” (Coloss. i. 15), “the image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 4). How 
different from the simple language in which Peter and James speak 
of him in their Epistles! We cannot be surprised if, from such 
language as this, joined to the belief of both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians that the Divine Teacher and Redeemer was living a glo- 
rified spirit in heaven, speedily to return to earth and establish his 
kingdom, a belief in his deity should have arisen. And with a belief 
in his deity, that in his pre-existence necessarily coheres ; for a 
Divine Spirit can no more begin to exist at a definite time than 
become extinct. 

There can be no doubt that these doctrines are an innovation on 
the simple teaching of the Synopties and the book of Acts; but I 
think there is no ground for calling them “corruptions of Christian- 
ity,” if a selfish or sinister purpose is insinuated. I believe them to 
be the natural outgrowth of the new feeling respecting the risen and 
glorified Christ, and that corruption did not begin till the Church 
offered temptations to ambition and the love of gain. 

One step remained to be taken—to connect the Jesus of history, 
born at Nazareth and passing through life as a human being, with 
the divine and pre-existent Spirit. This step appears to have been 
taken before the Epistle to the Philippians was written. For it is 
there distinctly set forth (ii. 5—11) that “Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of (at) God, did not think equality with God to be a thing to 
be eagerly grasped, but (on the contrary) entirely divested himself 
(éavrov éxerwoer), taking the form of a servant, becoming in the like- 
ness of a man, and, being found* in fashion as a man, humbled 
himself unto death, even death on the cross. Wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him,” &c. Let it be observed that it is not an incar- 
nation that is here described, still less a transmutation of spirit into 
flesh (6 Adyoe capt éyévero, John i. 14), but a Geogavéca, or tempo- 
rary assumption of a human form by a divine personage, such as we 





* EvpeOcic emphatically expresses an event unprepared and unlooked for. Acts 
viii. 39, 40: after his interview with the eunuch, Philip is caught up by the 
Spirit ; evpiSn de cic “AZwrov, i.e. “made his appearance at Azotus.” 
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find frequently in the oldest history of the Bible. Thus (Gen. x. 5) 
Jehovah “comes down to see the city and the tower of Babel.” The 
phrase varies with that of angel of the Lord (xvi. 7) applied to two 
persons. Again (xviii. 21), Jehovah goes down to see if the iniquity 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is really as great as is reported. (See also 
Gen, xxii. 33 ; Exod. iii. 4, xxxiii. 23.) Of course such modes of 
communication between God and his creatures ceased, when an 
oracle was established and an order of prophets who could speak in 
Jehovah’s name. More refined notions of the Divine nature and 
attributes also superseded these coarse conceptions. The same notion 
of a Seopavéca appears to have been in the mind of the writer of the 
First Epistle to Timothy (iii. 16), who speaks of it as the great 
mystery of (the Christian) religion that Christ “égavep@$n év capi.” 
How strange the phrase if meant only to express his birth in the 
ordinary circumstances of humanity! What mystery was there about 
anything in our Lord’s life between his birth and his resurrection ? 

The negative criticism of German biblical scholars has been so 
freely exercised on the Epistles of Paul, that scarcely anything has 
been left to him but those to the Galatians, to the Romans, and the 
two to the Corinthians. Without adopting or controverting these 
opinions, I think it may be safely affirmed that a belief in the sub- 
ordinate deity and pre-existence of Christ prevailed in the Church 
before the introduction of the Logos doctrine. They are found in 
the writings of the Apostolical Fathers who preceded Justin Martyr. 
And their gradual development prevents our assigning any precise 
date to their appearance. 


K. 





VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


NeirHer in Parliament nor in the Courts of Law have the eccle- 
siastical events of the last half-year been of much interest and 
importance. We recorded in April that Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
resolution in regard to Nonconformist services in parish church- 
yards was rejected by a very large majority. The subject was again 
brought before the notice of Parliament, this time in the House of 
Lords, by Lord Granville, who on the 15th of May moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


“That it is desirable that the law relating to the burial of the dead in 
England should be amended—(1) by giving facilities for the interment 
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ot deceased persons without the use of the Burial Service of the Church 
of England in churehyards in which they have a right of interment, if 
the relatives or friends having the charge of their funeral shall so desire ; 
(2) by enabling the relatives or friends having charge of the funeral of 
any deceased person to conduct such funeral in any churchyard in which 
the deceased had a right of interment with such Christian and orderly 
religious observances as to them may seem fit.” 


After a long debate, in which the Marquis of Salisbury distin- 
guished himself by offensive language and an entire want of compre- 
hension of the feelings and position of Nonconformists, the resolu- 
tious were rejected by 148 votes to 92. Sixteen Bishops voted 
in the majority ; one only, Dr. Temple of Exeter, in the minority. 
But it is noteworthy that both Archbishops, though they took a 
moderating part in the debate, abstained from voting. 

Of the educational measures of the Government we shall say very 
little in this place. Lord Sandon’s reactionary Education Bill, which 
was the occasion of so many ambushes sprung against the Opposi- 
tion, and met with such sturdy and prolonged resistance, will, we 
hope, be fully discussed in an article wholly devoted to that purpose. 
In the same way it is our intention to give asimilar treatment to the 
question of University Reform. Here it may be sufficient to record 
that both the Oxford and the Cambridge Bill perished in the mas- 
sacre of the innocents, which at the close of last session was of 
unusual cruelty and extent. The lines on which they were laid, 
namely, reform at the hands of permanent Commissions, on which 
each College should be successively represented as its own affairs 
came up for consideration, manifestly made the personal constitution 
of those Commissions of paramount importance, and attracted a sharp 
criticism to the lists of names presented by the Government. Lord 
Salisbury’s intemperate denunciation of what he called “idle fellow- 
ships”—an element in the University system which many are willing 
to circumscribe, though few but himself desire wholly to abolish—his 
significant silence as to the much more crying abuse of clerical fellow- 
ships, and the proposals for “the endowment of research,” which he 
obscurely shadowed out—all called forth a vehement polemic, which 
for the time the withdrawal of the Bills has laid to rest. We cannot 
help expressing our hope that the subject may not be revived till a 
Liberal Government is once more in power. We much preferea 
little longer endurance of admitted abuses to Tory projects of reform. 

The case of Mr. Ridsdale, of Folkestone, taken by appeal from the 
Dean of Arches to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, is to 
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be heard by the higher Court in November. In the mean time the 
Rev. Arthur Tooth, vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham, and the Rev. T. 
Pelham Dale, rector of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, in the City, have 
been brought before Lord Penzance, charged with ritualistic offences 
similar in the general to those of Mr. Ridsdale. Neither defendant 
appeared, and in each case a monition was issued, which in each case 
has been disregarded. Practically the questions in dispute are hung 
up until the decision in Mr. Ridsdale’s suit, which will have the 
effect of either confirming or setting aside the celebrated Purchas 
judgment. If we were influenced by the excited language used on 
either side, we should expect a Church of England cataclysm in 
November, whichever way the case goes ; but cataclysms have been 
threatened so often that we are a little sceptical as to their occur- 
rence, and cannot promise our readers the excitement of either a 
High-church secession or a Low-church rebellion before Christmas. 

Cunvocation has been discussing many subjects, without, however, 
accomplishing much of a practical kind. The Lower House has 
formally passed, by a vote of 33 to 23, the adoption of the rubrical 
note in relation to the Athanasian Creed which was agreed upon by 
the Southern Couvocation and by the Lower House of the Northern 
in 1873. We append this document in the form which it has finally 
assumed, remarking at the same time that all new rubrics need the 
confirmation of Parliament ; 


“For the removal of doubts, and to prevent disquietude in the use of 
the Creed, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, it is hereby 
solemnly declared :— 

“1, That the Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius, doth not make any addition to the faith con- 
tained in Holy Scripture, but warneth against errors which from time to 
time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 

“2. That, as Holy Scripture, in divers places, doth promise life to them 
that believe, and declare the condemnation of them that believe not, so 
doth the Church in this Confession declare the necessity, for all who 
would be in a state of salvation, of holding fast the Catholic faith, and 
the great peril of rejecting the same. Therefore the warnings in this 
Confession of Faith are to be understood no otherwise than the like 
warnings in Holy Scripture. Moreover, the Church doth not hereby 
pronounce judgment upon particular persons, God alone being the Judge 
of all.” 


The disestablished Church of Ireland has dealt much more boldly 
with the same symbol. There, at the synod held in May last, the 
Bishop of Ossory moved, and the Bishop of Killaloe supported the 
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proposition, that the use of the Creed be no longer compulsory in 
public worship, it being understood that it should remain a part of 
the Prayer Book. This was carried by 108 clerical and 103 lay, to 8 
clerical and 4 lay votes. It seems that, in comparison with the pro- 
posal to “ mutilate” the Creed, this was considered to be a compro- 
mise, though if so, certainly one with which the friends of charity 
in worship have every reason to be content. 

Other Church news may be briefly summed up. The Bishopric 
of St. Albans is not yet founded, though both that and the see of 
Truro seem likely to be births of the near future. We are spared 
this year the solemn farce of the Re-union Conference at Bonn, pro- 
bably because Dr. Pusey refuses his sanction to the reconciling 
formula extracted from John of Damascus, and declares that he “ has 
given up the thought of Eirenica, which had been a dream and 
interest of his life.” Dissenters have been greatly and justitiably 
annoyed by the dismissal from an assistant mastership at the Perse 
Grammar-school at Cambridge of Mr. Maxwell, avowedly because 
he was a Nonconformist, and therefore not on terms of social equal- 
ity with the head master and his other coadjutors. Nor was the 
matter mended by subsequent allegations of incompetency, which 
were certainly not proved, and, if true, ought to have been made at 
the beginning of the unhappy transaction. Pious people have paid 
Mr. Flavel Cook’s costs, and he has re-entered the service of the 
Church in the diocese of London, where, it is to be hoped, all in- 
tending communicants devoutly believe in the existence of the Devil. 
And Bristol has had another ecclesiastical excitement in the cele- 
brated images of the four great Doctors of the Latin Church, which 
were first put up on the new north porch of the cathedral, and then 
rudely deposed from their pride of place. Why the Dean and a 
majority of the Chapter, even though backed by a meeting of raving 
Bristol Protestants, should object to the effigies of men to whom the 
English Church, as a part of the Church Universal, is under the 
deepest obligations, and who find a place in her authorized catalogue 
of saints, is not easy to explain, except that the Dean, feeling the 
proverbial necessity of drawing the line somewhere, draws it at 
Scripture characters. Even this theory, however, he carries out very 
illogically, as he objects to images of the Mother and Child, whom, 
with Mr. Street, we had always ignorantly supposed to play a not 
inconspicuous part in the New Testament. On the other hand, it is 
fair to say that the sculptor decorated his Latin Fathers with objec- 
tionable accessories : Jerome with the Cardinal’s hat ; Gregory with 
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the tiara, and the inspiring dove on his shoulder ; Ambrose with the 
scourge, and Augustine with the burning heart; some of which 
symbolisms are untrue to history, and others peculiarly open to Pro- 
testant misapprehension. The result of the whole affair, which, 
besides being foolish in itself, was deplorably badly managed, is that 
the works are stopped, and that the building of the new nave of 
Bristol cathedral, the only effort of the kind that has been made in 
England for two centuries, is at a stand-still. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference, after much deliberation and 
long debate, has taken a decisive step in the direction of lay repre- 
sentation. It has resolved, by 169 votes to 49: 


“That it is expedient that lay representatives shall be admitted into 
and take part in the proceedings of the Conference during the time when 
such matters shall be considered and decided as are hereafter declared 
to be within the province of ministers and laymen acting conjointly; but 
that the details of the scheme shall be submitted to the district meetings 
when the laymen are present, and their report shall be submitted to the 
next Conference.” 


It will be observed that this is only a preliminary step, though 
one from which it will be difficult to draw back, and that the admis- 
sion of laymen to conference, as contemplated in the resolution, is 
not complete. Still by this act Wesleyan Methodism has placed 
itself in harmony with the great body of its adherents, and removed 
one of the most effectual causes of secession. We believe that we 
are correct in stating that every one of the Methodist churches which 
has been formed by fissure from the original Connexion, has found 
it expedient to adopt the same mixed lay and clerical constitution 
which the successors of John Wesley's Hundred are now preparing 
to recognize. 

The year 1876 has been a memorable one in the history of Scotch 
Presbyterianism both on this side and beyond the Tweed. In 
Scotland, the first of many projects of union has actually been 
realized, in the amalgamation of the Reformed Presbyterians, or 
Cameronians, as they are sometimes called, with the Free Church. 
The Cameronians derive their name from Richard Cameron, who 
with a handful of armed men rode into the market-place of San- 
quhar, and there nailed to the cross his testimony to the wicked- 
ness and treason of the then reigning monarch, Charles II, This 
little Church, which has thus had an independent existence for two 
centuries, counted but thirty-seven ministers, all of whom, but one, 
have ratified the union with the Free Church. In England, what 
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are known as the English Presbyterian Church, and the United 
Presbyterian Church in England, have united, under the title of 
the Presbyterian Church.of England. The ceremony of union, 
which took place in Liverpool on the 13th of June, was accompa- 
nied by much rejoicing, and a large subscription of money for 
church purposes. What has really been achieved is the creation of 
one powerful Nonconformist sect out of two less powerful: a sect 
which may or may not at last succeed in drawing to itself the con- 
gregations of the Established and Free Churches of Scotland scat- 
tered up and down the country. But to call an organization which 
consists chiefly of immigrant Scotchmen resident in England, “ the 
Presbyterian Church of England,” is certainly to some extent a 
flying in the face of both history and fact. Some consciousness of 
this was probably manifested when the united Synod, as one of its 
first acts, voted an address to Her Majesty, in which it took 
especial pains to inform her that its members were not Socinians. 
In the mean time, Presbyterian feeling in Scotland has been some- 
what stirred by the adhesion of two or three ministers of the unes- 
tablished churches to the National Church. The conversions, if so 
we may call them, are not in themselves of much account, unless 
they are to be taken as signs of the times, indicating that the recent 
Patronage Bill has had some real effect upon Dissenting scruples. 
In the Establishment itself, Mr. Knight, of Dundee notoriety, has 
been elected to the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, and Dr. Wallace, minister of the Grey 
Friars’ Church, and Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh, has re- 
signed both his charge and his chair in order to become editor of 
the “Scotsman.” It is hardly a good augury for a Church when 
her liberal thinkers find themselves most at ease out of her pulpits. 

For the last few months, the French Protestant Church, already 
sufficiently divided, has been agitated by projects of reconciliation 
between the orthodox and liberal parties. The first overtures 
came from the liberal side. The result was, that a deputation of 
liberals met the standing committee of the Synod, and drew up a 
. basis of pacification. This contained the following articles. The 
liberals were to accept the synodal organization of the Church. 
Next, and this is the important point, “The committee of pacifi- 
cation of the liberal party acknowledges that the declaration of 
- faith, adopted June 20, 1872, is the expression of the general 
faith of the Church; that this declaration ought not, either in 
itself or its contents, to be ati object of attack on the part of pastors 
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in the exercise of their functions ; and that the different ecclesias- 
tical bodies have the right of repressing such attacks by all discipli- 
nary punishments within their power to inflict.” In exchange for 
this great concession, the orthodox committee state, “that in case 
the declarations above stated are accepted by the liberal party, they 
promise to propose to the next Synod, if they have the honour to 
be members of it, the withdrawal of the demand made to the 
Government to confirm the following synodal declaration, namely : 
‘Every candidate for the sacred ministry must, before receiving 
consecration, declare that he adheres to the faith of the Church, as 
defined by the general Synod.’ This they do on condition that the 
act of consecration shall state that the declaration of faith has been 
read to the candidate before his consecration.” Some fuller condi- 
tions as to the election of consistories and presbyteral councils are 
added, with which in this place we need not concern ourselves. 

It must be evident at once to every impartial critic that the whole 
burthen of concession is here on the liberal side. The principle of 
a confession of faith is accepted. Liberty of preaching is so far 
given up as that the Confession-Bois shall not be the object of 
attack in liberal pulpits. These two concessions alone amount, in 
our view, to an entire abandonment of the liberal position. All the 
liberals get in return is a hypothetical promise on the part of indi- 
vidual members of the orthodox party, that if they chance to belong 
to the next Synod they will propose to it certain very small conces- 
sions to liberal feeling. No security is offered that the propositions 
will be accepted ; while the stipulation that a liberal candidate for 
the ministry is to have read to him a confession of faith in which 
he does not profess to believe, has a strong flavour of pretence, not 
to say hypocrisy, about it. However, a large meeting of the liberal 
party was held at Nismes on the 12th and 13th July, to consider 
the propositions of pacification, at which they were adopted by the 
majority. A minority of 25 to 30 members refused to vote. In 
our opinion, the minority were right. 

The majority, however, did not adopt the project of reconciliation 
without drawing up a statement of the sense in which they under- 
stood it. We do not think it worth while to translate this state- 
ment, which is of considerable length, as the scheme is likely to fall 
to the ground. Liberal consistories and churches have since the 
meeting at Nismes largely given in their adhesion to it, a fact which 
we notice with sincere regret ; but it is objected to on the orthodox 
side as, especially if taken with the gloss put upon it at Nismes, 
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yielding far too much. So far as we can judge on this side the 
Channel, and after a careful study of the documents in the case, we 
feel that the liberals have abandoned their own line of defence, and, 
as is usually the case under such circumstances, have gained nothing 
by so doing. It is some consolation to note that the name of M. 
Etienne Coquerel appears as a leader of the minority. We are con- 
vinced that in this fidelity to the principle of freedom he worthily 
represents his brother, who can never have been more missed in the 
ranks of the French Protestant Church than at the present moment. 
E. 





VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—Hesrew LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


1. Inquiries concerning the Structure of the Semitic Languages. 
Part I. By Sir W. Martin. London : Williams and Norgate. 1876. 

2. Notes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. By Sir G. B. Airy. 
London: Longmans. 1876. 

3. Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys between Egypt and Mount 
Sinai, in their Original Characters; with Translations and an 
Alphabet. By Samuel Sharpe. London: J. Russell Smith. 
1875. 


Sir W. Martin publishes a treatise of about a hundred pages on 
the Hebrew Verb, which according to the title-page is the first of a 
series of similar dissertations ; but there is no preface to explain 
the writer’s intentions with respect to future numbers, and the 
introduction scarcely satisfies me as to the purpose and need of this. 
We gather from it that the researches of which the results are pre- 
sented here were prosecuted by two friends—Sir W. Martin and 
another—in connexion with the study of the languages of the 
Southern Pacific, in which they detected a system of verbal forms 
of very similar force to the Hebrew tenses. The unnamed friend, 
who is dead, is evidently Bishop Patteson, to whose memory the 
book ‘is dedicated. I hoped to find some light thrown upon the 
modes of expressing time and sequence in language from a compari- 
son of some Polynesian tongues, which would certainly be new and 
suggestive ; and the comparison of similar processes in languages of 
different stocks is no less important to the general knowledge of 
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human speech than that of related roots and words in languages of 
the same. But there is no further mention of the languages of the 
Pacific. Sir W. Martin has preferred to confine himself to an 
exposition of the force and use of the two Hebrew tenses. His 
fundamental propositions are unquestionably sound ; he starts by 
exposing the mischief done by calling the tenses Past and Future, 
and adopting Ewald’s Perfect and Imperfect, and describes the 
respective functions of each with tolerable accuracy ; the usage of 
the dependent imperfect connected by wé and of the imperfect of 
sequence connected by wd are correctly explained. But in the less 
common forms, mistakes both as to facts and as to the reasons for 
the phenomena exhibited in the examples are very common. They 
seem to me to be the errors of a theorizer, who has grasped a correct 
main-principle, and tries to account for all phenomena on the basis 
of that one principle alone, without allowing either for abnormal 
developments from it, which have often to be encountered, or for 
the influence of other concurrent principles. Thus, although an 
“Imperfect of sequence” (with wa and change of accent towards 
the beginning) is duly treated, the “ Perfect of sequence” (with wé 
and change of accent towards the end) is nowhere acknowledged, 
and all instances of that tense are explained most unsatisfactorily, 
as if it were the ordinary perfect. The want of observance of the 
accent leads Sir W. Martin into other errors also. Thus, p. 28, the 
word baah, being accented on the last, must be the participle, and 
not the perfect, as he.takes it; and this example (together with 
others) ceases to be an illustration of the very questionable rule as 
to “Concurrent facts.” The meaning of the participle is not at all 
adequately understood, and there are consequently other instances 
besides the one cited in which the participle and the perfect have 
been confounded ; e.g., b@ in 2 Sam. vi. 16 (p. 28) is part.; and 
nolad in 1 Kings xiii. 2 (p. 14) is part. (perfect would be ndldd /). 
The rule that “a precative or optative sense is given to the imper- 
fect by placing it at the commencement of the sentence, and placing 
the noun which expresses the subject or agent of the imperfect im- 
mediately after it,” shews that the writer ignores the fact that that 
is the normal order of the Hebrew sentence, whether the verb be in 
the perfect or the imperfect. And consequently we find no recogni- 
tion of the dependent sentence indicating the condition or time of 
the main action (Zustandsatz), which is distinguished by the altered 
order of its parts, the subject preceding the verb—one of the most 
characteristic and delicate idioms of the Semitic languages, the 
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existence and scope of which in Hebrew were first adequately laid 
down by Ewald. 

These and other faults of like character oblige us to pronounce 
Sir W. Martin a very unsafe and inadequate guide to the details of 
Hebrew syntax, however correct may be his apprehension of some 
fundamental principles. Ifhe had been better acquainted with the 
literature of the subject, he would scarcely have compiled his little 
work at all. Ewald’s smaller grammar, indeed, does not supersede 
a distinct treatment of special points of grammatical usage, but from 
its conciseness and not very clear arrangement rather invites it ; 
and the recent translation by J. Frederick Smith is so bad as to be 
scarcely intelligible without the original. But Mr. S. R. Driver, of 
New College, Oxford, published in 1874, in the Clarendon Press 
Series, a treatise on the very same subject, On the Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew, which would do honour to any Hebraist in any country ; 
written in a beautifully clear style, and exhaustively noticing every 
passage that offers any peculiarity ; expounding whatever can be 
expounded, and, with the modesty of true wisdom, noting as more or 
less inexplicable such passages as seem to defy explanation. After 
his work, it is not too much to say that no other on the same sub- 
ject was called for, or will be in this generation. 

Sir G. B. Airy has been induced, through the publication of Dr. 
Donaldson’s Book of Jashar, of the “ Essays and Reviews,” and of 
Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, to give to the world Notes 
on “the interpretation of several of the more obscure passages of the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures.” We would gladly welcome any new 
investigator who is likely to bring fresh views untinged with preju- 
dices of profession and education ; and especially an eminent explorer 
of physical science, from whom some judicial caution and no small 
amount of discrimination in the acceptance of evidence may reason- 
ably be expected. But Sir G. B. Airy’s Notes disappoint all these 
expectations. He accepts assertions on no evidence ; he explains 
away or doctors assertions against evidence : in other words, he per- 
petuates the vices of the traditional and (among scholars) obsolete 
system of interpretation, which forces the text to mean what the 
interpreter wishes, instead of impartially finding out what the text 
really says. Thus he says of the Pentateuch : “Tradition has (with- 
out any variation, as I believe) ascribed the composition of the his- 
tory of these transactions to Moses ; thereby meaning, as I conceive, 
that the actual putting together of the records may have been effected 
by the hands of other persons (some of whom may have outlived 
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Moses), but still under the direct command of Moses himself.” We 
are at liberty to receive or reject the tradition here mentioned ; but 
not, while pretending to accept it, to substitute an invention of our 
own, like the words I have put in italics. The same vicious system 
is still more apparent in the treatment of the Deluge, which the 
writer, on account of “the minuteness” of the narrative “as to times, 
measures and changes,” treats as a fact. I may observe in passing, 
that so far from minuteness of detail in ancient stories being a note 
of historical credibility, it is rather the reverse, a prominent charac- 
teristic of the myth. The Deluge-story in the Sanskrit Mahabharata, 
and that of the Babylonians, share this same characteristic, and, 
according to Sir G. B. Airy, ought to be pronounced historical. 
Whether historical or mythical, however, they are so fundamentally 
the same story that they must spring from a common source, whether 
of fact or myth ; now the details, being utterly distinct in all three, 
are proved to be later accretions made respectively in India, Baby- 
lonia and Canaan, and consequently to be the unhistorical element 
of the story. But although the account in Genesis is asserted, on 
the faith of the above-named “ minuteness,” to be “truly a contem- 
poraneous history, the oldest now in existence,” and to have “been 
written by a man whose powers for accurate observation and precise 
record were of a high order,” Sir G. B. Airy takes liberties with the 
writer’s numbers and assertions which are totally inconsistent with 
the belief in his accuracy. ‘The rain was upon the land forty days 
and forty nights” (vii. 12), is discredited by the observation, “The 
numeral forty, however, often appears to be indefinite.” Verse 19 
says that “all the highest mountains that were under all the heaven 
were covered ;” but our author observes that “the word for the ele- 
vations of land is the word commonly used for mountains, but it will 
soon be seen that the elevation must be extremely limited. The 
word ‘eminences’ would have been preferable.” This observation 
is occasioned by verse 20, which says that “the waters were raised 
fifteen cubits above, and the mountains were covered.”* The writer 
understands these fifteen cubits as the entire rise (or depth) of the 
flood, and observes: “The ‘mountains’ or ‘eminences’ therefore 
were merely inequalities of the ground, less than 27 feet in height, 
and the country was extremely flat”! Why, even taken by itself, 
this verse clearly means that the flood covered the highest (verse 19) 





* Or if the verb be pointed }DD}), as the LXX. and Vulgate read (which seems 
very probable), “and covered the mountains.” 
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mountains in the world to a depth of fifteen feet; and the very 
highest known to the Hebrews, Ararat in Armenia, 17,000 feet high, 
is selected as that upon which the ark rested. Yet Sir G. B. Airy 
can trifle with these clear assertions of his accurate and contempo- 
raneous chronicler, by making his 57 hartm (mountains) less than 
the most paltry 71932 gib‘4 or On tél (hill), disregarding the asser- 
tion that these “ eminences” (if he prefers the word) were the highest 
in the world, and inventing a hill of twenty-seven feet in height to 
be called Ararat, because the real Ararat is too high to serve his 
purpose ; and all in order to bring the Deluge into Egypt! I need 
say no more, except to remark that Egypt, being a land which is 
periodically flooded, is the very last which would give birth to a 
story of a deluge of such supernatural proportions, which has sur- 
vived in so many lands from the most remote antiquity ; and that 
the precise writer ought not to have contradicted himself so often, 
e.g., about the number of animals of each kind that went into the 
ark, and about the name of the God who spoke with Noah ; nor to 
have forgotten to mention that Jahveh, who shut him in from the 
outside, also opened the door when he was to go out. 

Mr. Sharpe gives to his translation of the Sinaitic inscriptions of 
the Wadi Mocatteb a title which announces his conclusion before- 
hand. No previous writer on them described them as Hebrew. 
One of the chief problems which they present is the determination 
of their language, which may fairly be supposed to be Semitic ; the 
locality and the nature of the rude characters in which they are 
written make this almost matter of certainty. But to decide on the 
precise division of a stock of languages which exhibit scarcely more 
than dialectic differences, to which we are to refer them, is a matter 
of the greatest delicacy, which cannot be approached except by one 
who has a conspectus of the whole. Far be it from me to say that 
Mr. Sharpe is wanting in this qualification ; he shews knowledge of 
the essential differences between the Hebrew or Central and the 
Aramaic or Northern Semitic. Reference to the South Semitic or 
Arabic, however, is conspicuously wanting; which is the more 
strange as the locality is surrounded by the northern Arabian tribes 
like the Kenites and Amalekites, and has from very early times 
been visited by Arabs from the central parts of Arabia. The reasons 
for suspecting an Arabic rather than a Hebrew dialect are therefore 
very strong, and should, in my opinion, have been most carefully 
weighed before the language was described as Hebrew. I must, 
however, admit that, if Mr. Sharpe’s reading of the characters be 
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correct, the language is more like Hebrew than Arabic. Words 
such as WT’ Jahveh, “°D. “Y city, 7 the, the plural termination in 
m° &c., are strictly Hebrew. On the other hand, we are required to 
believe in an utter abandonment of some of the first principles not 
only of Hebrew but of general Semitic grammar. Thus we have 
the adjective preceding the noun which it qualifies, as DY TS 
the righteous people (no. 54), * 722 guiltless Jerusalem (no. 23), 
‘“ T13y 7 the afflicted Jerusalem (no. 81), DION a fat horse 
(no. 159); the article prefixed to a noun in the construct state, as 
a5 pwn the wicked of heart (no. 36a), 7°77 the famine of 
the city (no. 75); the separate pronoun used as the object of a verb, 
‘38 me (no. 70); the simple form of the verb used instead of a 
causative form, Pi‘el, Po‘el, or Hiph‘il, as {7 for 737 cause to rejoice 
(no. 18, 37, &.), }> for 721D or 727) establish (no. 22, 86), OP for 
DMP or O77 set up (no. 13), tY for TY strengthen (no. 14), the 
feminine affix used or omitted quite capriciously, as mort yp 
Dw) 7S md Mpp the city perverse, cast off, despised, weary, 
cursed, stubborn (no. 138), where only the first and second adjec- 
tives are feminine. Passing from syntax to the formation of words, 
I am immediately struck by the extraordinary number of adjectives 
and participles consisting of the three radical letters alone, or in the 
case of weak verbs of any class, of two letters only. That the vowel- 
letter ) or ’ might in epigraphic style be omitted even from passive 
forms like W79 (for wap) gleaned (no. 139), Opy wronged (no. 135), 
may perhaps be conceded as a possibility; but what is to be said of 
cases where the word ends with a long vowel, which no Semitic lan- 
guage ever discards? e.g., 2 for 4772 innocent, from 7173 (no. 23, 37); 
and 4M sick, presumably for a similar formation on from 79M 
(no. 139). A more extraordinary abbreviated form is J. 1 
(no. 119, 56), which is assumed to mean “gone,” and therefore to 
be some most irregular participial form from J7. A still more 
curious form is 71 (no. 1), which Mr. Sharpe says “is for M27 
smitten, the participle of 7133.” But if derived from the simple 
verb, 1t would be 952 or °33; if from the Hiph‘l (in which this 
verb is used instead of the unused Kal), 73); in no case could the 
participle have an initial 7. bdo brought to an end (139 a), Mr. 
Sharpe says, “may be from 713 to bring to an end.” But (1) the 
double 4 makes it impossible to derive it from that root ; (2) no 
other root in any Semitic language has the letters m and / for its 
first and second radicals; (3) the root 7752 occurs only in two 
pasages, both doubtful, and in both Gesenius wishes to read 5 for 9, 
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Many peculiar forms are assumed by Mr. Sharpe, which cannot 
possibly be allowed except on the strongest evidence ; e.g., 1 city 
for "9, as if the strong guttural ¥ were likely to be discarded, 
especially at the beginning ; ™ a mode of writing the name M71" 
Jahveh ; BY? 0b people, for ok (the treatment of this word as 
feminine need not be regarded as incredible). But the treatment 
of assumed words of two letters only is especially arbitrary. Take 
as one instance out of dozens of perfectly similar ones the form j%, 
together with SP. PT. PT™M, NPTM, P™. NPM. We have in Hebrew 
the roots PM Hiph. to pour out ; to empty ; P/M to spit; and P77 
to make thin. From the first of these (unless the second be as- 
sumed occasionally, but probably not, as a separate form, Pf? spit 
upon, is derived from it) all those forms are deduced, with the 
varying meanings rejected, cast out, emptied, broken, thrown off (a 
horse). Yet for the last two senses there is no support in Hebrew ; 
and the first, in the application most frequent in these inscriptions, 
of rejection of’a people or a city by God, is very questionable ; to 
pour a liquid is not to reject it, and to pour out (draw) a sword is 
certainly not to reject its use; moreover, the passive participle 
would in this case be the Hoph‘al ?7", with the indispensable 
initial %, which Mr. Sharpe invariably forgets. The forms Nj, 
SpT™M and N/M can only be interpreted as feminine, yet are used 
where the masculine is required, just as the corresponding masculine 
forms are used where the feminine is demanded. Finally, what are 
we to make of the root 11> entered in the glossary with the mean- 
ing “to lead”? Why, the word m2? is imperative from JM 
to go! 

With this abolition of all principles of grammar, and this facility 
of attaching any form that may occur to some one out of half-a-dozen 
possible roots (real, or supposed by grammarians), and of modifying 
their meaning at pleasure, it seems to me that any combination of 
letters might be interpreted to mean something ; and the wonder is 
not so much that Mr. Sharpe has found a meaning, as that he has 
not found a better. It is not easy to imagine the people who would 
inscribe sentences like the following on the rock : 


For a memorial for her that is wandering, the ruined heap that hath 
been gleaned, destroyed, rejected, O Jehovah.—For a memorial of the 
purified city, the people licked up, bound, put in fear.—A memorial for ?, 
driven away, vomited forth, and his foreign companion.—A lean peace- 
offering for the torn portion of the rejected city, O Jehovah.—A peace- 
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offering for her that is poor, cast out, beloved, spit upon.—Memorial for 
the tail of a sheep cut off.—A peace-offering. Favour the crushed ruined 
heap of ruins. Establish the city that was cursed, unjustly treated, 
pressed down. The horses are weary. 


To this last sentence Mr. Sharpe appends the explanation: “He 
probably means that the horse was tired of standing in an inconve- 
nient place, while the writer, sitting on his back, was chiselling his 
inscription on a lofty piece of rock.” But does Mr. Sharpe know 
that this inscription is placed high? Most of them are said to be 
within easy reach. To another inscription is appended the word, 
“By night,” similarly descriptive of its origin ; while another con- 
sists entirely of the words, “Slipping off, being thrown off ; the horse 
is rearing” —circumstances which might more easily excuse any ille- 
gibility in the characters than explain why they were written at all. 

Having examined the language and the sense as exhibited by Mr. 
Sharpe, we must go a step further back to consider his reading of 
the Sinaitic alphabet, upon which both depend. If there is a strong 
presumption that the inscriptions must be written in some Semitic 
language, the question is one of Semitic paleography alone, and the 
range of possibilities as to the meaning of each and all of the cha- 
racters is reduced within very narrow limits. We have Phenician 
inscriptions from a very early age ; and various kinds of Aramaic 
and Jewish characters on seals, coins and stone, from the eighth 
century before Christ, including the so-called Samaritan, which is 
only a relic of the archaic Hebrew. These, and the archaic Greek 
alphabet, which is almost identical with the Phenician, are not dis- 
tinct alphabets, but the same, modified by time and place and the 
necessities of the material on which the characters were placed, yet 
preserving in almost every instance the same forms. This being the 
case, we must expect any newly-found Semitic inscriptions to con- 
form to the generally adopted figures of Semitic characters, though 
in the case of inscriptions from out-of-the-way regions of place or 
time considerable divergence is to be expected. But I cannot gather 
from Mr. Sharpe’s introduction, and certainly not from the alphabet 
he produces, that he has had regard to any existing paleography at 
all. He treats the language as Hebrew, and yet discovers an alpha- 
bet by such guess-work as the first decipherers of the unknown 
cuneiform characters were obliged to resort to. It is not too much 
to say that all the forms which he gives as types of the letters 
3776953 are utterly foreign to every Semitic alphabet ; and the 
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same is true of most of his forms of Nt Pp. Besides this, the 
variety of forms ascribed to some letters, notably to 8 3 > w, is such 
as to raise the gravest doubts of the correctness of the reading. 

If Mr. Sharpe’s object had been to prove that the inscriptions are 
not Hebrew, i.e. not written by Jews of the Mosaic or Christian 
faith, I think he could have hardly succeeded better than by this 
reading, intended to prove that they are. The Jews in every age 
since that of their national independence have everywhere clung 
most tenaciously to their old books, the names connected with their 
religion, and (what is here of prime importance) their personal names. 
Names such as Moses, Aaron, Levi, Benjamin, Mordecai, Eleazar, 
Rebekah and Rachel, are repeated everywhere from generation to 
generation ; nor are new ones introduced, except some few which are 
themselves founded on Biblical expressions. Inscriptions like those 
in the Wadi Mocatteb can scarcely have been executed in such vast 
numbers without some at least bearing the name of the writer or of 
the person commemorated. Yet among 146 inscriptions, only two, 
according to Mr. Sharpe’s reading, bear a personal name at all; and 
neither of these names is known in the Bible or anywhere else. The 
Divine name Jahveh he finds, written WT" and ™; but the insecu- 
rity of his characters for . 77 and “, makes both these forms exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The sign which he reads *’ he interprets Jerusalem ; 
but the same objection applies to this, besides the doubt that must 
rest-on the interpretation of an abbreviation. Besides these, no 
proper names whatever occur. Moreover, I think I am justified in 
asserting, notwithstanding Mr. Sharpe’s occasionally ingenious refer- 
ences to passages in the Old Testament, especially the Prophets, in 
elucidation of some of the most astounding expressions, that no clear 
allusion to any religious rite or political event connected with the 
Jews is found in the inscriptions even as interpreted by him. 

The inscriptions which Mr. Sharpe gives us in convenient fac- 
similes are by no means newly brought to light, nor is their inter- 
pretation attempted now for the first time. Copies of them were 
first brought to Europe in any considerable number (for they had 
been mentioned and some copied as specimens long before, by Carsten 
Niebuhr, Coutelle in the “ Description de Egypte,” Seetzen, Burck- 
hardt, &c.) by Mr. G. F. Grey in 1820, and published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature in 1832. In 1840, E. F. F. 
Beer, a talented Semitic paleographer, who died young, published a 
treatise containing facsimiles of all the accessible inscriptions, with 
an alphabet, a transcript of his readings in Hebrew characters, and 
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an introduction and notes. No translation was given, being pro- 
bably regarded by the author as unnecessary, since he made the 
inscriptions to consist almost entirely of proper names. In 1849, 
the subject was taken up again by Professor Tuch, the author of an 
admirable commentary on Genesis, and the possessor of profound 
knowledge of the Semitic languages generally. In the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society for that year, he took up Beer’s work, 
and published many of his inscriptions, with translations and com- 
mentary establishing every word and every grammatical form ; add- 
ing a disquisition on their language, which is tantamount to a regular 
grammar, and on their people, age and object. “In paleography Tuch 
considered that there was nothing further to be done, since Beer’s 
alphabet could be received unreservedly. In grammar, Tuch shews 
that the language of the inscriptions conforms to the most charac- 
teristic and to the most delicate (afterwards obsolete) features of 
Arabic speech, even in.cases where Arabic differs from the other 
cognate languages, such as the diminutive Husayn from Hasan, and 
the use of “Nt, YF z@’ir, in the sense of “ pilgrim to a shrine.” Beer 
had argued that the writers of the inscriptions were Nabateans ; but 
Tuch objects that these spoke an Aramaic dialect, and makes out 
the writers to be Arabs of Feirin, the ancient Paran, who would 
probably be descendants of the old Amalekites. Tuch’s grammati- 
cal criticism is accurate and exhaustive ; he proves the existence of 
the Arabic case-vowels u andi; of the Arabic formation of nouns, 
including that of diminutives and of participles ; a single Aramaic 
form, 3 bar, “son,” is remarkable, but cannot in itself refute the 
overwhelming evidence on the other side. The proper names of 
which the inscriptions almost solely consist are identified by Tuch 
with Arabic names, chiefly ante-Islamic, into the composition of 
some of which the names of heathen objects of worship, such as 
stars, occasionally enter; no Biblical or Christian names occur. As 
a specimen of Tuch’s interpretation, let us take Grey’s no. 80, line 
1, 3,4. “Greets ‘Omeiyu son of Horeys priest of Darri [a planet]. 
Remembered be Wailu. Greets Garm-a{]-Baal. Remembered be 
Boreilyu bar Hersu.” The inscriptions generally are in this form : 
the verb Dw greets precedes, followed by its subject, the writer of 
the inscription, who thus salutes the passer-by; or else the first 
word is the participle "5 remembered [be the writer]. The writer 
frequently concludes with the epithet "¥ or “St applied to himself ; 
this in Arabic denotes a pilgrim, and shews that the writers were 
on their way to some seat of worship, probably lying in the adjacent 
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block of mountains, Sinai, Serbal, &c. There are indications that 
the religion of the writers was Sabean, like that of the ancient Arabs, 
and indeed of nomad tribes generally. To determine the age of the 
inscriptions, Tuch calls attention-to some which are bilingual, Arabic 
and Greek, and others which are in Greek only ; in which, however, 
the same personal names occur as in the exclusively Arabic ; from 
which fact it is evident that they were written by natives. They 
must accordingly date from a time when the Greek language was 
extensively introduced into the peninsula, and therefore not from 
before the age of the Ptolemies. Again, considering that they are 
exclusively pagan, and betray no knowledge of Christianity, they 
must almost certainly belong to a time before the region around 
Sinai was densely peopled by Christian hermits or anchorites, who 
fled from the temptations, corruptions and persecutions of the Roman 
and Alexandrian world into these wilds. This makes it improbable 
that any of them can be later than the third century ; and as they 
probably extended over a considerable period, Tuch thinks the 
earlier ones may date from about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, or even earlier. His concluding remarks on the value of 
the Sinaitic inscriptions are worth quoting : 


“ Even if the inscriptions, when we have the power of examining them 
in full [those that have been copied and brought to Europe are only a 
small fraction of a countless number], yield nothing more than dry 
lists of the names of wandering pilgrims, they will still possess a consi- 
derable historical importance as the sole immediate relics of an otherwise 
unknown age, as the middle terms between the latest memories of the 
Old Testament and the more recent Christian centuries. With these 
inscriptions our knowledge of Arabic writing begins ; from them alone 
we learn in part the form of language of the branch that extended the 
furthest to the north-west,—and this from an age, part of which was so 
near to that of the Old Testament historians, that we not only may, but 
must, compare the peculiar form of name 1252 Calbu with Bh) ) Gashmu 
in Neh. vi. 6 (440 B.C.). Their occurrence in various parts of the penin- 
sula, when they are correctly arranged as to chronology, gives us welcome 
indications which somewhat raise the veil that shrouds the movements of 
nations and roads of communication, and enable us to penetrate to the 
true history.” 


Beer’s and Tuch’s readings have, as far I know, never been im- 
pugned by any competent scholar: their alphabet is accepted and 
figured (as Nabatean) in a useful table of the oldest Semitic characters 
published by the eminent French paleographer, the Count de Vogiié, 
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in the Revue Archéologique for April 1865. It is in my opinion a 
matter of great regret that Mr. Sharpe has simply ignored the labours 
of both those scholars. Beer he mentions, but apparently does not 
care either to use or to refute ; and Tuch’s most important analysis 
of many of the inscriptions, which supplies all that was wanting in 
Beer’s too exclusively paleographic work, he appears not to know at 
all. 

It is matter of sincere regret to me to have been obliged to write 
thus of a work undertaken with the honesty of purpose, and prose- 
cuted with the severity of system and the ingenuity of detail, which 
characterize all Mr. Sharpe’s writings, and have enabled him to do 
such service to many branches of knowledge, especially to Biblical 
exposition. The fertility of resource which comes of wide and deep 
learning fails him not in this work. But I cannot accept his 
premisses, and am therefore unable to follow him in his conclusions. 

I must apologize for the tardy notice of these three books. They 
are of too solid a substance to be dealt with without careful study ; 
and for this I was compelled to wait till a summer’s vacation gave 


me sufficient leisure. 
RussEtL Martineau. 





2.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


After an interval of eleven years, the Dean of Westminster has 
added a third to his two previous volumes of Lectures on the Jewish 
Church.* It covers the period from the Captivity to the Christian 
era. His original plan was to carry the history to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and thus to make it embrace “the momentous epoch, 
which involves at once the close of the Jewish Commonwealth and 
the birth of Christendom ;” but at present he postpones the execu- 
tion of the latter part of this task, with only a doubtful promise of 
undertaking it at some future time. The form of lectures into which 
the work was originally thrown, owing to the author’s duties at Ox- 
ford as Professor of Ecclesiastical History, is retained as suitable to 
his treatment of the subject, and no doubt adds to the interest and 
attraction of an eminently readable book. None of Dean Stanley’s 
numerous volumes are fuller of picturesque descriptions and edifying 
reflections than this. 





* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Third Series: from the Captivity to the Christian Era. 
London: Murray. 1876. 
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Perhaps it will best illustrate at once the faults and the merits 
of the Dean’s treatment of Jewish history, if we say, what at first 
sight may seem to be a paradox, that his book will be most useful 
and interesting to students who have a critical knowledge of the 
subject. They will be able to see in what exact position he stands 
as to controverted questions, without incurring the danger of being 
misled by a rhetoric which is often more brilliant than precise : 
they will enjoy his glowing descriptions, and wonder at the flesh 
and blood with which he is able to clothe the driest skeleton of 
facts: his wonderful ingenuity in discovering everywhere traces of 
breadth and comprehension in the midst of narrowness and exclu- 
sion will amuse, without leading them astray; and they will be 
better able to admire than those who have not toiled through a 
wilderness of confused dates and contradictory statements, his keen 
eye for an unsuspected indication of character, and his power of 
bringing illustrations from every age and all literature. In short, 
they will find in his pages a vivid comment upon their own some- 
what arid researches, while from their own resources they will be 
able to supply solidity here and correction there. But an ordinary 
reader might rise from the perusal of the book with rather a nebu- 
lous impression. He could not fail, indeed, to be interested and 
instructed in no common measure. He would feel that a new and 
vivid light had been thrown upon scenes and actors of which he 
had before known little more than the bare names. He would have 
acquired a keen sense of the divine element in history, not merely 
within the limits of Jewish fate, but everywhere and at all times. 
He would have had the sacred story made real and brought home 
to him by many and apt modern parallels. But we cannot help 
thinking that at some important turning-points of the narrative he 
would ask himself, What then is true? and what am I precisely to 
believe? What use is to be made of a story which may have an 
historical fitness, or an element of edification of its own, but for 
which there is little or no evidence? After all, is not dry light the 
best for looking at facts, especially in the case of Scripture, the facts 
or alleged facts of which have so long been supposed to occupy a 
peculiar position? Kuenen may be much less interesting than 
Stanley, but at all events we always know just what he means. 

We may point to Dean Stanley’s treatment of the Book of Daniel 
and the narrative contained in it as an example of what we wish to 
convey. His opinion as to the age and authorship of the book is not 
doubtful, although it is not véry definitely expressed, and is partly 
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left to be collected from notes, by the comparatively few students who 
read small print. He speaks of it in the Preface “as at least an 
open question.” He puts the arguments for and against its authen- 
ticity side by side, with an intimation that “they incline largely 
to the side of the later date.” Presently he speaks of it as an 
“important addition to the sacred literature of the” Maccabean 
“period,” and quotes a long passage from Ewald, descriptive of the 
peculiar aptness of its appearance, and its effects upon the mind of 
the Jewish people, maddened by the desecration of the Temple 
under Antiochus. At the same time, the narratives of the Book of 
Daniel are interwoven by him into the story of the Captivity, in 
such a way as to leave it uncertain, except to the careful and critical 
reader, whether they are historically credible or not. Dean Stanley's 
description of the taking of Babylon by the Medes is a brilliant 
and impressive piece of rhetoric, such as Canon Liddon or any other 
eloquent disciple of Dr. Pusey might preach under the dome of St. 
Paul's; but we certainly desiderate from a divine of a more critical 
and philosophical school, a clearer statement of the difficulties of 
the case, and either some attempt to reconcile conflicting authorities, 
or a frank admission that they are irreconcilable. 

The fact is, that Dean Stanley’s conception of history is somewhat 
too homiletic. He has the keenest eye for a striking situation, a 
happy illustration of character, a marked contrast, a pregnant phrase. 
And he cannot always persuade himself that what seems to him so 
deserving of being true, is not true, or at least that he is not right in 
using it as if it were. All, for instance, that he can say for the well- 
known story of the meeting of Alexander the Great with the high- 
priest, with its strange accompaniments of dream and legend, is that 
“it is not incredible.” Presently, having told the tale with all the 
picturesqueness of which he is a master, he says : “ These narratives 
are obviously mixed with fable, but it is probable that Alexander 
visited Jerusalem.” Then, after some 159 pages, he has apparently 
persuaded himself that the interview was a fact, for, speaking of 
Pompey’s expedition into Judea, he says: “ No personage of such 
renown and authority had been seen by any Israelite eyes since the 
meeting of Alexander and Jaddua.” This would be hardly admis- 
sible in a sermon : it is certainly not the way to write history. 

At the same time we would not willingly be ungrateful to a book 
which we have read with the greatest interest and pleasure, and 
which will-be the means of conveying juster and more liberal ideas 
as to Jewish history to thousands of readers who will never read 
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Ewald or Kuenen, and perhaps could not appreciate them if they 
did. If Dean Stanley condescended to reply to our accusations, he 
would probably plead that he never intended to write a critical his- 
tory, or even a connected narrative ; that the form, no less than the 
merits and defects of his work, correspond to his original intention ; 
and that he does not claim to enter into competition with the great 
historians whom we have named. And toa large extent the plea 
is valid. He has done a good work in infusing a fresh and vivid 
human life into the old story, and in rescuing from the hands of dry 
Biblical commentators, who dare not move except within the limits 
of impossible systems, that national history, which to a large class of 
readers will always be more interesting than any other. A quick 
sense of the picturesque in nature and in life is perhaps hardly to be 
reconciled with the existence of much critical acumen; and the 
careful reader must be content to find the skeleton of history in one 
man’s pages, and the flesh and blood with which to vivify it in ano- 
ther. Dean Stanley has chosen the pleasanter, perhaps the easier, 
task—certainly that which will win the larger meed of admiration 
and applause. 

Heinrich Lang, the popular preacher of Ziirich, who died at the 
beginning of the current year, hardly yet fifty years of age, was a 
very remarkable man.* Belonging to a Swabian family, every gene- 
ration of which for many years has supplied one or more clergymen to 
the Protestant Church of South Germany, and educated at Tiibingen, 
at a time when that little University was pre-eminent in influential 
theological thought, he was compelled by the events of 1848 to 
take refuge in Switzerland, where he obtained a cure at Wartau, a 
little village, or rather collection of villages, in the extreme east of 
the canton of St. Gall. Thence, after a while, he removed to Meilen, 
a small town upon the Lake of Ziirich, and finally held for five 
years the important position of senior minister in the historical 
church of St. Peter at Ziirich, which travellers commonly know as 
the cathedral of that busy and intelligent city. Here, by his very 
remarkable gifts as a preacher, he gathered round him a large and 
enthusiastic congregation, upon whom the news of his almost sud- 
den death, in the very prime of life and fulness of energy, fell with 
a shock which is still felt. Herr Biedermann, in the pamphlet 
whose title will be found below, has given a kindly dhd discrimi- 
nating sketch of his friend; but we trust that a more elaborate 





* Heinrich Lang. Von A, E. Biedermann, Ziirich ; C, Schmidt. 1876, 
VOL. XIII, 2R 
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biography may yet appear, the materials for which may be in part 
furnished by an existing autobiography, which covers Lang’s earlier 
life. The chief interest of his career, apart from personal qualities 
of a noble and winning kind, lies in the fact that while he was an 
earnest Hegelian in philosophy, and accepted without reserve the 
whole of Strauss’s critical results, he was yet a deeply religious man 
and a very successful preacher of religion. He had evidently found 
for himself, and was apparently able to impart to others, the word 
of reconciliation between new thought and old belief. His sermons, 
two volumes of which have been printed, are very eloquent, and 
shew that he possessed the rare art of adapting the German lan- 
guage to purposes of rhetoric. But we confess that we should be 
curious to learn from a closer study of his thought, the extent to 
which he uses the ancient language of piety in new senses, and 
whether therefore his re-union of philosophy and theology may not 
be rather verbal than real. If any fuller materials for forming an 
exact estimate of Heinrich Lang’s character and thoughts are made 
public, we shall hope to return to the subject at greater length. 
Under the name of “ Philosophy and its Foundations,” * we have 
a thoughtful tractate on some of the leading questions of metaphy- 
sics and morals. The writer thinks that the eternal foundations of 
true philosophy have been once for all laid by John Locke (in 
accordance with the method of his great predecessor, Lord Bacon), 
and that all systems which deviate in any essential feature from the 
principles expounded by that eminent psychologist, do violence at 
some peint to the deliverance of consciousness, and hence are found 
unable to sustain strict scientific scrutiny. His advocacy of Locke’s 
position leads him of course into a double polemic On the one 
hand, he assails pure Idealism, criticising Mill and others who have 
dropped the belief in external substance or body, to which Locke, 
in spite of his sensationalism, always adhered ; on the other hand, 
he seeks to demolish the Kantian, Hamiltonian, and in fact all “ in- 
tuitional” metaphysics, and to restore the belief that the whole of our 
mental furniture is derived from the impressions which the external 
world makes upon the “tabula rasa” of the infant mind. In the former 
of his encounters, we think, he comes off successful, though not with- 
out (as it seems to us) covertly borrowing some weapons from the 
a priori school. Of his achievements in the engagement with Kant 





* Philosophy and its Foundations: with an Appeal to Scriptural Psychology. 
London; Simpkin and Marshall. 1876, 
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and Hamilton we cannot speak with ian confidence. Had mm 
availed himself of Mr. Spencer's fertile principle of “heredity,” he 
might, perhaps, have made out a plausible case in favour of the 
exclusive claims of Experience; but the attempt to account for such 
ideas as that of the necessary connection of Cause and Effect, while 
adhering to Locke’s view of the primitive condition of mind, seems to 
us perfectly hopeless. We have carefully read the explanations by 
which the author of this little work seeks to remove the difficulty 
with which Hume virtually confessed his inability to deal, and 
though we cannot say that we have always clearly understood them, 
yet our general impression is, that while displaying no mean ability 
in the writer, they do not suceced in grappling successfully with 
the real matter at issue. We should have liked the book better if 
some of the scriptural references had been omitted. We are not 
interested in the question as to whether the angels of the Old Testa- 
ment were furnished with material bodies, nor do we think there 
are sufficient reliable data to warrant any exposition of the psycho- 
logy of a devil. 

Joachim Kaspary, Humanitarian,* characterizes his treatise in the 
following lucid terms : 


“The intelligent study of this essay will produce a clearer view of the 
divine government of the universe, and especially of the nature and 
destiny of human beings, than can be gathered from the study of all the 
books hitherto written on theology anil philosophy. This essay also con- 
tains a complete refutation of John Stuart Mill’s irreligious and erroneous 
opinions expressed in his essay, ‘ Nature,’ and in the last eleven pages of 
his essay, ‘ Utility of Religion,’” 

The first sentence of the above requires considerable qualification, 
but still we must admit that the writer’s defence of Nature against 
Mr. Mill’s abuse displays sound sense and great power of literary 
expression. ‘There is much clever satire on the sin and selfish- 
ness in society, but the author is rather undiscriminating in his 
assaults, Christianity and Atheism are both denounced in the same 
breath, and the writer does not seem to be aware that there are 
many Christians as liberal and “humanitarian” as himself. He 
talks with authority, as befits the founder of a new religion. But 
when we inquire into the nature of his gospel, it seems to be identi- 
cal with the “natural religion” of the Deists, with the addition of 








* Natural Laws; or the Infallible Criterion. By Joachim Kaspary, Humanita- 
rian, London: J, A, Brook and Vo, 1876 
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two unverifiable dogmas, namely—first, that each soul that is born 
into the world existed previously, and in the former life acquired the 
character with which it starts upon a new existence ; and, secondly, 
that this earth has been the theatre of our past lives, and will be 
the theatre of all our future ones. 

The author of “ Scriptural Religions examined” * does not possess 
any one of the qualifications needed for the important task he has 
undertaken. He shews no signs of original scholarship, and the 
authorities on whom he depends are neither the latest nor the best, 
including few, if any, but those to be found in English. He mani- 
fests no faculty of discrimination, making general charges and 
sweeping attacks on the books and personages of the Old Testament, 
such as prove the animus of the writer. He uses language, in refer- 
ence to topics which are considered sacred by many, that is equally 
abhorrent to good taste and good feeling. He writes so carelessly 
that he frequently fails to say what the context shews he means. 
On p. 1, for instance, speaking of the Hebrews and their name: 
“Tt is probable, however, that they derived so indefinite a name 
from the indigenous peoples, who were more likely to have desig- 
nated them foreigners, than to have invented it themselves.” We 
meet with such ludicrous statements as this: “ Monogamy is the 
result of climate, not of religion. It was not denounced by Jesus of 
Nazareth, even in his discussion with the Sadducees, who asked of 
him, whose the wife of seven earthly husbands should be when they 
got into heaven” (p. 381). Of course he means polygamy was not 
denounced by Jesus, and fancies that a woman who married seven 
times, in each case as a widow, is a polygamist. 

After some commonplace information about weights and measures 
and Palestinian geography, the author professes to treat of Hebrew 
history. The principal part of the book is made up of extracts from 
the Old Testament, quoted almost verbally-from the Authorized Ver- 
sion, with “ Adoni” substituted wherever “Jehovah” occurs in the 
Hebrew (and sometimes substituted for “Elohim”), and two or 
three pedantic changes, as “ Melech” for king, and “ Bene Israel” 
for children of Israel. Each portion of the narrative is preceded by 
some depreciatory or sneering comment, and headed “legend” or 





* The Scriptural Religions, Histories and Prophecies, analyzed and examined. 
Are Incredible Narratives of Jews to be treated with more Respect than Incredible 
Narratives of other Authors? If so, why? By J. W. Willcock, Q.C. In three 
Volumes, Vol. I. Williams and Norgate. 1876, 
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“tale.” Having thus introduced the word “ Adoni,” the author 
founds on its use his division of Hebrew religion into “ Prot-Adonism,” 
“ Per-Adonism,” and “ Super-Adonism,” or “ Yahavism,” as marking 
its successive periods. But the constructive portions of the work 
are even less satisfactory than the destructive ones ; and the spirit 
manifested throughout is extremely repulsive, the writer’s bent 
being made evident when he abandons his professed subject to attack 
Christianity and vindicate Materialism. We regret to see two more 
volumes of the work announced, unless they are to be very different 
from the first one. 

It has been the desire of many scriptural students to combine the 
narratives of the four Gospels into a harmony. A knowledge of the 
true literary character and history of the Gospels forbids the hope 
that such an attempt can be successful, and the specimen before us* 
is not more satisfactory than others have been. In the “historical 
notes” which precede the harmony, the authorities appealed to are 
“Paley’s Evidences,” “Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,’ and “Lond. 
Encyclop. 1829.” The first Gospel is taken as the standard to which 
the other three are adjusted, and the writer’s idea seems that Mark 
and Luke borrowed from Matthew the passages which are identical 
in the Synoptics. “The collation has been made from that edition 
of the New Testament printed at Clarendon Press, Oxford, by Col- 
lingwood and Co., A.D. 1821,” but variations of text from Dean 
Alford’s version are noted in the margin. Following the harmony 
is a “Compendium of the chief texts, teachings attributed to Jesus 
in the four Gospels,” divided into the practical and the mystical. 
We are surprised to see the first verses of the fourth Gospel heading 
this list, as though they were teachings of Jesus. The good inten- 
tion and industry of the collator are very manifest, but we fear that 
the advantage to be obtained from the fruit of his labours by reli- 
gious students will not be in proportion to the pains he has taken. 

The same author has published, as a companion volume to the 
above, an “ Analysis of the Gospels,”+ which gives evidence of free 
and independent thought, such as leads one to regret that he has 





* The Parallel Gospels: exhibiting at one View, in four collateral Columns, every 
Concurrent, Conflicting and Additional Passage of each Evangelist; forming also, 
of the Four, one continuous Gospel. Intended for the use of Religious Students of 
all Denominations. Collated by Edward Salmon, late Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Longmans. 1876. 

+ Analysis of the Four Parallel Gospels. Collated by Edward Salmon, late Bar- 
rister-at-Law. London: Longmans, 1576, 
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not made a greater acquaintance with the modern criticism before 
undertaking to write on the subject. His theory about the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel may be mentioned to illustrate this. He 
considers it certain that it was written by the apostle, but supposes 
his purpose in writing it was to publish an independent Gospel, and 
to give a new basis to the Christian faith, removing the miraculous 
conception, eternal hell, prediction of the immediate second coming, 
and other “objectionable difficulties.’ With similar freedom are 
the miracles treated, the writer appearing to lean to a rationalistic 
explanation. 

The seventh volume of D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation* 
is inferior in value to scarcely any of the preceding ones. It con- 
cludes the narrative of the work of Calvin, and as this portion of 
the History was naturally most interesting to the author’s mind, so 
he treats it to the end with peculiar fulness. But to many readers 
the twelfth book, which records the progress of the Reformation in 
Scandinavia, will be found peculiarly attractive. The rest of this 
volume treats of Hungary, Poland, Bohemia and the Netherlands, 
and here we think we discern traces of the absence of the complete- 
ness and finish which might have been expected had the author 
prepared the work for the press. The narrative is wholly written 
by M. Merle D’Aubigné himself, but he had not put the last touches. 
A last volume is to appear in a few months. 

We are glad to announce the publication of a second and cheaper 
edition of the late Dr. Rowland Williams’ “Psalms and Litanies,” + 
which we earnestly commended when first issued. Among pam- 
phlets that have reached us, we may mention Mr. Poynting’s earnest 
and thoughtful sermon before the British and Foreign Unitarian 


Association. f 
E. 





* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By the Rev. 
J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Translated by William L. R. Cates. London: 
Longmans. 1876. 

+ Psalms and Litanies, &c. By Rowland Williams, D.D. Popular Edition, 
London: H. 8. King. 1876. 

t The Vocation of Unitarian Christians. A Sermon, &. By Thomas Elford 
Poynting. London. 1876. 
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